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De lEfprit 5 or, Effays on the Mind, and its feveral Faculties. 
By Helvetius. Concluded; fee Review Sor Fune. 


philofophical argument, than in either of the preceding. 

He founds his reafoning alfo on principles lefs vague and 
indeterminate ; endeavouring to fhew how far the primary fa- 
culties of the'mind, or aétuating powers of human nature, 
operate, in modelling our various paffions, and in the pro- 
duétion of moft of the remarkable phenomena in the moral 
world, 


if our Author’s third effay, he confines himfelf clofer to 


The bufinefs of this curious efiay is, in general, to invefti- 
gate * whether genius ought to be confidered as a natural gift, 
© or an effect of education 2 


_ In order to folve this problem, enquiry is made, whether 
nature has endowed men with an equal ability of mind, or 
whether fhe has favoured fome more than others: alfo, how 
far men, whofe organs of fenfe are perfect, have in themfelves 
the power.of acquiring fublimity of ideas. 


In the profecution of this enquiry, our Author firft lays it 
down as certain, ‘ that if nature has given to different mer 
* unequal difpofitions of mind, it is by enduing fome, prefer- 
‘ ably to others, with a little more delicacy of the fenfes, ex- 
* tent of memory, and capacity of attention.’ He then goes 
‘on to confider, what influence the difference nature may have 


made in this refpect among us, has on the mind of man; con- 
Vox, XXI. H. cluding, 
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cluding, on the whole, that nature has endowed all men, (ex- 
cept idiots and fuch as have but imperfe& organs) with an 
equal capacity to acquire the moft /sfty ideas *, as well as the 
greateft ftrength and profundity of judgment. What then, it 
may be afked, is really the caufe of that inequality obfervable 
in the intellects and genius of individuals? It lies not, fays 
our Author, in any phyfical incapacity in human nature ;_ but 
in our different incitements to application: not in any differ- 
ence in the natural delicacy of our fenfes, the extent of our 
memory, or our capacity of attention; but in the different 
degrees of influence in the motives that excite us to apply the 
faculties of the mind to contemplation and fcience. Now, 
the ftrength of refolution, wherewith we are determined to 
this application, will vary, fays he, according to the circum- 
ftances of education, country, family, acquaintance, &c. It 
is admitted, however, that the paflions operate with different 
force on different minds; and that though fometimes trivial 
and adventitious circumflances direét to the object of purfuit, 
yet it is owing to the different influence of the paffions, that 
we outftrip or fall fhort of each other in the race. 


Such is our Author’s manner of reafoning, in the eflay be- 
fore us; the general conclufion from which is, that all men 
well organized, have the natural power of acquiring the moft 
exalted ideas ; and that the difference of genius obfervable in 
them, depends on the various circumftances in which they are 
placed, and the different education they receive. 


In illuftrating the feveral arguments leading to this conclu- 
fion, Mr. Helvetius has difplayed an extenlive knowlege of 
mankind, and a very intimate acquaintance with the workings 
of the human heart. Our Readers will, we doubt not, per- 
ufe the following extracts with peculiar pleafure: the farft re- 
lating to the origin of the paffions in general, and the other 
to that abiurd one of avarice in particular; by which they may 


judge whether we have over-rated the genius or fagacity of our 
Author. 


© On the Origin of the Paffions. 


¢ In order to arrive at-this knowlege, we muft diftinguith 
the paffions into two kinds: thofe immediately given us by 
nature ; and thofe we owe to the eftablifhment of fociety- 
And to know which of thefe paflions has produced the other, 
let us tranfport ourfelves in idea to the firft ages of the world, 
and we fhall there fee that nature, by hunger, thirft, heat, 
and cold, informed man of his wants, and added a variety of 
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pleafing and painful fenfations; the former to th>-gratifica- 
tions ‘of thefe wants, the latter to the in: apacity of gratify- 
ing them: there we fhall behold man capable of receiving 
the impreffions of pleafure and pain, and born as it were 
with a love for the one, and hatred for the other. Such 
was man, when he came from the hand of nature. 


‘ In this ftate he had neither envy, pride, ava-ice, nor am- 
bition; fenfible only of the pleafure and pain derived from. 
nature, he was ignorant of all thofe artificial pains and plea- 
fures we procure from the abeve paffions, Such paffions are 
then not immedjately given by nature; but their exiftence, 
which fuppofes that of fociety, alfo fuppofes that we have 
in us the latent feeds of thofe paffions. If, therefore, we re- 
ceive at our birth only wants, in thofe wants, ahd in our 
firft defires, we muft feek the origin of thefe artificial paffions, 
which can be nothing more than the unfolding of the faculty 
of fenfation. 


‘ Perhaps both in the moral and natural world, God origi- 
nally implanted only one principle in all he created, and that 
what is, and what fhall be, is only the neceflary unfolding 
of this principle. 


© He faid to matter, Lendow thee with power. Immedi- 
ately the elements, fubjeét to the laws of motion, but wan; 
dering and confounded in the defarts of {pace, formed a thou- 
fand monftrous affemblages, and produced a thoufand differ- 
ent chaofes, till they at laft placed themfelves in that equi- 
librium and natural order, in which the univerfe is now fup- 
pofed to be arranged, 


© He feems alfo to have faid to man, I endow thee with fen- 
fibility, the blind inftrument of my will, that being incas 
pable of penetrating into the depth of my views, thou may’ft 
accomplifh all my defigns. I place thee under the guardian- 


fhip of pleafure and pain: both fhall watch over thy thoughts 


and thy actions; they fhall beget thy paffions, excite thy 
friendfhip, thy tendernefs, thine averfion, thy rage; they 
fhall kindle thy defires, thy fears, thy hopes ; they fhall take 
off the veil of truth; they fhall plunge thee in error, and 
after having made thee conceive a thoufand abfurd and dift 
ferent fyftems of morality.and government, ‘fhall one day 
difcover to thee the fhe principles, on the unfolding: of 
which depends the order and happinefs of the moral world, 


© Let us fuppofe, that heaven fuddenly animates feverai- men, 
their firft employment will be to Patisy their wants, and 
foon after they will endeavour, by their cries, to exprefs the 
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impreffions they receive from pleafure and pain. Tohofe cries 
will conftitute their firft language, which, if we may judge 
from the poverty of the languages of the favages, muft be 
very confined, and reducible to thefe firft founds. When 
mankind, by becoming more numerous, fhall begin to fpread 
over the furtace of earth ; and like the waves of the ocean, 
which cover its diftant banks, and inftantly retire into its 
capacious bed, many generations fhall have appeared on the 
earth, and be fwvallowed up in the gulph, wherein all things 
are forgotten ; when families fhall live nearer to each other sy 
when the defire becomes common of pofleffing the fame 
things, as the fruit of a certain tree, or the favours of a par- 
ticular woman, it will excite quarrels and combats; and 
thefe beget anger and revenge. When, fated with blood, 
and weary of living i in perpetual fear, mankind fhall confent 
to lofe a fmall part of that liberty they found {fo prejudicial 
in a {tate of nature; they will enter into conventions with 
each other, and thefe conventions will be their firft laws ; 
when they have formed laws, they will entruft fome perfons 
with the care of fecing them put in execution, and thofe 
will be the firft magiftrates. Thefe rude magiftrates of a 
favage people will inhabit the forefts. After having in part 
dettroyed the animals; the people will no longer be able to 
live by hunting, and the fearcity of provifions will tcach 
them the art of “breeding and tending their flocks, which will 
fupply their wants ; and the nations that fubfifted by hunt- 
ing, will become nations of fhepherds. After a certain 
number of ages, when thefe laft will be extremely multiplied, 
fo that the earth will not in the fame fpace yield nourifhment 
for a greater number of inhabitants, without being cultivat- 
ed by human labour, the nations of fhepherds will ‘difappear, 
and give place to nations of hufbandmen. The calls of 
hunger in difcovering the art of agriculture, fhall foon learn 
them that of meafuring and dividing the lands. “This being 
done, every man’s property muft be fecured to him, and 
thence will arife a number of {ciences and laws. Lands; 
from their different nature and cultivation, bearing different 
fruits, men will purchafe what they want, by making Cx- 
changes with each other, and at length perccive the advan- 
tace of a general exchange, that will reprefent all commo- 
dities: and for this purpofe they will make ufe of fhells or 
metals. When focieties are arrived at this point of per- 
fection, all equality between men will be deftroyed: they 
will be diftinguifhed into fuperiors and inferiors: then the 
words Goop and EVIL, formed to exprefs the natural fenfa- 
tions of pleafure and pain we receive from external ons 
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will generally extend to every thing that can procure, in- 
creafe, or diminifh, cither of thefe fenfations; fuch are 
riches and indigence: and then riches and honours, by the 
advantages annexed to them, will become the general objeét 
of the defires of mankind. ‘Hence will arife, according to 
the different forms of government, criminal. or virtuous 
paffions, fuch as envy, avarice, pride, and ambition, patrio- 
tifm, a love of glory, magnanimity, and even love, which 
being given by nature only as a want, will be confounded 
with vanity, and become an artificial paffion, that will, like 
the others, arife from the unfolding of the natural fenfibility. 


¢ However certain this conclufion may be, there are few men 
who can clearly perceive the ideas from which it refults. Be- 
fides, by owning that our paffions originally derive their 
fource 7 ak natural fenfibility, we may believe, that in the 
{tate in which polite nations are actually placed, thefe paffions 
exifted independently of the caufes that has produced them. 
I propofe then to follow the metamorphofis of the natural 
pleafures and pains, into the artificial pleafures and pains, 
and to fhew, that in the paffions, fuch as avarice, ambition, 
pride, and friendfhip, which feem leaft to belong to the plea- 
fures of fenfe, we always either feek natural pleafure, or 
fhun natural pain.’ 


Our Author goes on to illuftrate this general rule, of our 


paffions having their rife from natural fenfibility, by account- 
ing for feveral particular ones, which appear to be moft in- 


ependent of this caufe; as avarice, ambition, . pride, and 


friendfhip. 
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He accounts for that of avarice as follows: 


© Gold and filver may be confidered as objeés agreeable to 
the eye: but if we defired nothing more in their poffeffion, 
than the pleafures produced by the luftre and beauty of thefe 
metals, the avaricious man would reft fatistied with being 
allowed to contemplate freely, heaps of gold and filver in 
the public treafury.. But as this view would be far from 
gratifying his paflion, it neceffarily follows, that the avari- 
cious, of whatever clafs, either defires riches as the means 
of procuring pleafure, or as an exemption from the mi- 
feries with which poverty is attended, 


‘ This principle being eftablifhed, I affert, that man being, 
by nature, fenfible of no other pleafures than thofe of the 
fenfes, thefe pleafures are confequently the only obje& of 
his defires. A fondnefs for luxury, magnificent equipages, 
expenfive entertainments, and fuperb farniture, is‘then an 
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artifidial paffion, neceflarily produced by the natural wants 


either of love; or.the pleafures of the table. Indeed, what 
real pleafure can this luxury and magnificence procure the 


_avaricious voluptuary, if he does not confider them as the, 


means of pleafing women, and obtaining their favours, if 
they are the objects of his fondnefs ; or of impoiing on men, 
and forcing them, by the uncertain hope of a reward, to re- 
move from him every pain, and to aflemble around him 
every pleafure ? 


¢ With thefe avaricious voluptuaries, who certainly do not 
properly deferve to be called covetous, avarice is the imme- 
diate effect of the fear of pain, and the love of pleaiure. 
But it may be afked, how can this love of pleafure, or this 
fear of pain, be excited in the reaily avaricious, thofe 
wretched mifers, who never part with their money to pur- 
chafe pleafure? If they pafs their lives in the want of com- 
mon neceflaries, and exaggerate to themfelves and others 
the pleafures annexed to the pofieffion of gold, it is merely 
to divert their attention from a misfortune, which nobody 
can, or ought to pity. 


© However furprizing the contradiétion may be, that is found 
between their conduct, and the motives from which they 
act, I fhall endeavour to, difcover the caufe, which, leaving 
them the inceflant defire of pleafure, muft always deprive 
them of its enjoyment. 


¢ In order to which, I fhall obferve firft, that this kind of 
avarice derivés its fource from an exceflive-and ridiculous 
fear of the poffibility of indigence, and of the many evils 
with which it is accompanied. The avaricious are like thofe 
afflicted with an hypocondriac melancholy, who live in per- 
petual agonics, fee themfelves furrounded with dangers, and 
are afraid of being crufhed by every one that’ approaches 
them. : | 


‘ This fpecies of the avaricious we commonly find among 
thofe who were born in a {tate of indigence, atid have them- 
felves experienced the long train of evils with which it is 
attended. ‘Their folly is therefore, in this refpe&, more 
pardonable than in men born in a ftate of affluence, among 
whom there are feldom found any of the avaricious, except 
the proud or voluptuous. 


* To explain how, among the former, the fear of wanting 
neceflaries forces them to live in perpetuah want, let usfup- 
pofe any one of them, when finking under the weight of 
poverty, forms a project for delivering himfelf from the pain- 
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ful burthen. Hope immediately fteps in to his affiftance, and 
gives frefh vigor to his foul, which had been bowed down by 
indigence ;_ revives his activity, and makes him fearch for 
protectors: fhe confines him to the antichambers of mi- 
nifters, makes him cringe at the feet of the great, and de- 
vote himfelf to a very miferable life, till he has obtained a 
poft that will raife him above want. But when he is arrived 
at this defirable ftate, will pleafure be the only object of his 
purfuit? A man of this character, who is timid and dif- 
truftful, will have a lively remembrance of the evils he has 
experienced, and the fame motives that prompted the defire 
of delivering himfelf from them, will determine him to re- 
fufe the indulgence of every gratification, till he has ac- 
quired the habit of depriving himfelf of them. - This man 
being once raifed above want, if he is thirty-five or forty 
years of age, if the love of pleafure has its edge every mo- 
ment blunted, and is lefs fenfibly felt, what will he then do? 
He will become more difficult in his pleafures; if he is fond 
of women, he will have the moft beautiful; and thofe fa- 
vours are purchafed at the deareft rate: he will therefore 
accumulate new riches, to gratify his new appetites. Now, 
if in the time required for obtaining thefe acquifitions, dif- 
truft and timidity, which increafe with age, and may be 
confidered as the effe&ts -of the fenfibility of our weaknefs, 
fhew him that, in point of riches, he can never have enough ; 
and if his infatiable thirft after them is found to be equally 
balanced by his love of pleafure, he will then be drawn by 
two different attractions. In order to obey both, this man, 
without renouncing pleafure, will prove to himfelf, that he 
ought at leaft to defer its enjoyment, till he has accumulated 
zreater riches, when he may, without fear of futurity, em- 
ploy himfelf entirely in the indulgence of prefent gratifica- 
tions. If in the new interval neceflary to amais new wealth, 
age fhould fuddenly render him infenfible of pleafure, will 
he then change his manner of life? Will he renounce ha- 
bits, which the incapacity of acquiring new ones have ren- 
dered dear to him? No, he certainly will nor; fatisfied in 
contemplating his riches, and with the poffibiity of the plea- 
fures they are capable of procuring, he will endeavour to 
efcape the pain of laffitude, by giving up himfelf entirely to 
his ordinary purfuits: he will become fo much the more 
avaricious in his old age, as the habit of accumulating wealth 
is no longer counterbalanced. by the defire of enjoying it, 
which will be {trengthened by the mechanical fear of want, 
wherewith old age is always accompanied,’ 
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At the fame time, however, that we allow, that through 
out the whole of this effay, our Author gives the moft ftrik- 
ing proofs of fuperior genius, and difplays a very extenfive 
knowlege of the human mind, we cannot implicitly fub- 
{cribe to the opinion of thofe, who pretend to think him pre-~ 
ferable to every philofopher that has treated this fubject. As 
to an acquaintance with the world, indeed, and a penetration 
into the fecondary motives of human actions, few may com- 
pare with Helvetius. 


Perhaps, in this refpe&t, Mr. Locke himfelf was much ine 
ferior; but as a metaphyfician, and philofopher, we appre- 
hend the comparative merit of the Frenchman would be found 
greatly wanting. Our Author cannot, indeed, in many parts 
of his work, be accounted the moft accurate reafoner. He 
docs not always feem to have applied precife and diftin&t ideas 
to his terms, nor is it very uncommon with him to forget the 
principles aflumed, orto miftake them for others apparently fimi- 
lar, though with refpect to the argument extremely different. 
When he tells us, the minds of all men are equally capable 
of the fublimeft fentiments, and that they differ in their attain- 
ment of them from the different influence of the paflions,—aW 
which pafiions take rife from our natural love of pleafure and 
hatred of pain; may it not be afked, what are love and hatred 
in themfelves, but paffions? And can it be fuppofed, that any 
paffion doth itfelf arife merely from that which is. its object? 
May it not alfo be very reafonably afked, whether a man, 
whofe paffions are naturally too weak to ftir him up to emula- ° 
tion, and excite in him a defire of knowlege, does not labour” 
under a mental incapacity of acquiring {cientific and fublime 
ideas? For as to organization, we know not how far it ex- 
tends, or where the limits of the body are united to thofe of 
the mid. Philofophers call fome kind of pleafures mental, | 
(to diftinguifh them perhaps from the gratification of our 
grofler appetites) but if we enjoy pleafures purely mental, a 
Tove of fuch pleafures muft be natural to the mind itfelf, ab- 
ftracted from all confideration of body, or its organization. In 
fact, body and mind are too intimately blended in our frame 
and conftitution for us to feparate them accurately, or trace 
the different properties or effects diftinly, 


But to come to the fourth eflay, which treats of the differ- 
ent faculties, or rather of the different qualifications of the 


mind, and the effeéts of thofe operative faculties, varioufly 
combined. 


Our Author {tiles this difcourfe, Des différens noms donnés a 
lefprit; and under this tigle defines, and examines into, thofe 
different 
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different properties of the mind called genius, imagination, 
wit, fenfe, and the feveral fubordinate fpecies, into which 
they are fubdivided. The nature of our work will not per- 
mit us to follow the Writer’s plan regularly through the 
whole; we muft therefore content ourfelves with giving our 
Readers a fhort extract or two, and with obferving, in general, 
that, in this part of his work, our Author appears no lefs pro- 
found as a philofopher, than pleafing as a man of tafte and 
genius ; having acquitted himfelf throughout in a manner at 
once ingenious, inftructive, and entertaining. The following 
remarks on the fpirit of the age, and what is called good com- 
pany, are lively, juft, and fatirical, 


¢ T have faid, in the fecond difcourfe, that we can talk in 
company only on things, or perfons ; that good company are 
commonly fuperficial; that they employ themfelves fcarcely 
about any thing but perfons; that praife is burdenfome to 
whoever is not the fubjeét of it, and that it makes the audi- 
tors yawn. ‘Thus thofe who compofe the polite circles give 
a malignant interpretation to the actions of men, feize their 
weak fide, turn into a jeft things the moft ferious, laugh at 
every thing, and throw a ridicule upon all ideas contrary to 
thofe agreeable to the company. ‘The {pirit of converfation 
is then reduced to the talent of agreeable defamation, efpe- 
cially in this age, in which every body pretends to wit, and 
believes he has a great deal; in which no one can mention 
the fuperiority of another, without wounding the vanity of 
every one elfe ; in which they diftinguifh the man of merit, 
ffom the man. of mean abilities, only by the manner in which 
they defame him; in which they are in a manner agreed to 
divide the nation into two claffes, the one that of brutes, 
who are the moft numerous, the other that. of fools, and 
comprehend in this laft clafs all thofe whom they cannot 
help acknowleging to be poffeffed of abilities. 
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‘ Befides, defamation is now the only refource they have left 
for praifing themfelves and the company. Every’one is de- 
firous of doing this: whether he blames or approves, whe- 
ther he {peaks or is filent, he is always making his own 
apology ; for every man is an orator, who, by his difcourfe, 
or his a¢tions, is perpetually making his own panegyric, 
There are two ways of eas ourfelves; one, by faying 
things to our own advantage ; the other, by {peaking ill of 
our neighbours, Cicero, Horace, and in general, all the 
* antients were more frank in their pretenfions, and openly 
* gave themfelves the praifes they thought they deferved. Our 
§ age is become more delicate on this article. It is only by 
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© the ill we fay of another, that we are now permitted to make 
our own eulogium. It is by making a jeft of a fool, we in. 
directly boaft our own wit. This manner of praifing our. 
felves is doubtlefs the moft direétly oppofite to good manners, 
however it is the only one in ufe. Whoever fays of himfelf 
the good he thinks, is puffed up with pride, and every one 
fhuns him. Whoever, on the contrary, praifes himfelf 
the evil he fays of others, is a charming man; he is furround- 
ed with grateful auditors; they fhare with him the praifes 
he indirectly gives himfelf, and inceflantly applaud the fine 
fpeeches which deliver them from the vexation of being ob- 
liged to offer incenfe to their own vanity. It appears, that, 
in general, the malignity of the world proceeds lefs from the 
defton of doing an injury, than from people’s defir¢ of ‘raif- 
ing an opinton of their own merit.» Thus this vice is eafil 
indulged and put in praétice, not only by the polite, but by 
men of narrow and contracted minds, whofe intentions are 
{till more odious. ‘The man of merit knows, that the per- 
fon of whom they fay no ill, is, in general, one of whom 
« they can fay no good ;. that thofe who do not love to praife, 
« have commonly been themfelves but little pratfed: he is, 
© therefore, not defirous of their commendations: he confi- 
« ders ftupidity as a misfortune, on which ftupidity always 
« feeks to be revenged. ‘* Let them prove no fact againtt 
«< me,” faid a man of great wit; ‘* let them talk as ill of me 
<< as they pleafe, I fhall not be forry for it; it is proper thgt 
<< every one fhould amufe himfelf.” But if philofophy par- 
« dons malice, it ought not, however, to applaud it. ,To 
© thefe indifcreet applaufes we owe fuch a numher of mifchiev- 
© ous perfons, who, in other refpects, are fometimes-a very 
“ good fort of people. Flattered by the praifes beftowed on 
© malice, and by the reputation for wit which it procures, ce 
¢ do not know how to place a proper efteem on the goodne 
‘ that is natural to them: they would render themfelves for- 
« midable by the feverity of their fatire: . they have unhap- 
« pily fo much wit as to fucceed in it: they at firft become 


« wicked to give themfelves an air, and afterwards remain fe 
« by habit.’ : 


The diftin@ions which our Author makes between the fe- 
veral qualifications of genius, wit, underftanding, &c. are alfo 
extremely judicious. {n fpeaking of folid judgment, or a ca- 
pacit of, dcailring juft conclufions from principles underftood, 
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which he terms Léfprit ju/fe, he.makes the following obferva-. 


tions. 


« We cannot. then confound genius and an extenfive arid 
« profound knowlege with’a true underftanding, without ac- 


‘ know- 
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| t knowleging, that this laft-is liable to miftake, whett it re- 
‘ Jates to thofe complicated propofitions, where the difcovery of 
ee ¢ truth is the refult of many combinations ; whete, to fee dif- 
Sy ¢ tindtly it is neceflary to fee a great deal; and whiere jufthefs of 
If ‘ thought depends on its extent: thus, we commonly under- 
« ‘ ftand by a true underftanding, only that kind of knowlege 
dy ‘ proper to draw juft, and fometimes new confequences, from 
d- « thofe opinions that are prefented to the mind, whether they 


es é are true or falfe. 

® ‘In confequence of this definition, a folid underftanding 
rt, ‘ contributes little to the advancement of human knowlege ; 
he ‘ however, it merits fome efteem. He who, departing from 
{. ‘ principles or opinions admitted, draws from thence conie- 
ly ¢ quences that are always juft, and fometimes new, is an €X-+ 
yy ‘ traordinary man among the common people. He is eveny 
e. ‘ in general, more efteemed by men of moderate abilities, than 
1. | ° ‘ perfons of fuperior genius, who too often. calling men to the 
a * examination of received principles, and tran{porting them into 
fe, ‘ unknown regions, muft at one and the fame time offend their 
is, ‘ lazinefs, and wound their pride. 

fi- ‘ Befides, however juft the confequences may be, that are 
ys ‘ drawn from a fentiment, ofa principle: 1 fay, that far from 
aft ‘ obtaining the name of a folid underftanding, the perfon’ will 
ne ‘ always be mentionéd’ as a fool, if thatfentiment, or that 


at ‘ principle, appears either ridiculous or foolifh. A vapourifh 
ar ‘ Indian imagined, that if he difcharged his urine, he fhould 


o « overflow all-Bifnagar. In confequence of this opinion, this 
v- * virtuous-citizen, preferring the fafety of his ener to his 
ry ‘ own health, continued to refrain from this neceflary diff 
on ‘ charge; and was ready to perifh, when a phyfician, a man 
4 * of wit, entered, feemiriply in a great fright, into his cham- 
e © ber, “ Narfinga, faid he, is in Semis ; it will foon be re- 


or “ duced to afhes: make hafte and let the ftream flow.” At 
ip- * thefe words, the good Indian reafoned juftly, pifled, and 
me © paffed for a fooli 


_ © If fuch men ’re generally confidered as fools, it is not 
: * folely from the drawing their reafonings from falfe principles ; 
fe- * but from principles that are reputed fuch, Ih faét, the Chi- 


Ifo * nefe theologian, who proves the nine incarnations of Wifthe 
a * nou; and the muflulman, who, after the Koran, maintains 
od; : that the earth. is carried on the horns of a bull; certainly 
Vae . found their opinions on principles as ridiculous as thofe of 


“my Indian; yet each of them, in his own country, is 
nd efteemed a perfon of fenfe. What can be the reafon of this? 
a It is becaufe they maintain opinions genetally receiwed. In 
3 ‘ re- 
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relation to religious truths, reafon lofes all her force againt 
two grand miffionaries, example and fear. Befides, in all 
countries, the prejudices of the great are the laws of the 
little. ‘This Chinefeé and this Muffulman pafs then for wife 
only becaufe they are fools of the common folly. What] 
have faid of folly, I apply to ftupidity: he alone is men- 


tioned as ftupid, who has not the ftupidity in fafhion. 


‘ Certain countrymen, it is faid, erected a,bridge, and upon 
it caryed this infcription, "THE PRESENT BRIDGE Is BUILT 
HERE: others refolved to draw a man out of a pit into which 
he had fallen, and letting down a cord witha flip-knot, pul- 
led him out ftrangled. If -{tupidity of this kind muft always 
excite laughter, how can we ferioufly hear the doctrines of 
the Bonzes, the Brachmans, and Tallapoins? Doétrines 
as abfurd as ‘the infcription on the bridge. How can we, 
without laughter, fee the kings, the people, the minifters, 
and even the great men, proftrate themfelves fometimes at 
the foot of idols, and fhew the moft profound veneration for 
ridiculous fables? How, in furveying voyages, can we avoid 
being aftonifhed at feeing the exiftence of forcerers and ma- 
gicians, as generally believed as the exiftence of God, and 
pafs among moft nations for a truth equally certain? From 
what reafon, in fhort, do not difterent abfurdities, that are 
equally ridiculous, make the fame impreffion upon us? It 
is becaufe people freely ridicule the ftupidity. from which 
they think themfelves exempt, becaufe nobody repeats after 
the countrymen, ‘* The prefent bridge is built here,” 


It is not, therefore, continues our Author, to abfurdity of 


reafoning. in general, but to the abiurdities of a certain kind 
of reafoning, that we give the name of ftupidity. ‘Thus people 
give the name of ftupid to thofe whom they even allow to 
have a great genius. ‘The knowlege of common things is the 
knowlege of common men ; and fomctimes the man of genius 
is, in this refpect, grofly ignorant. 


« Genius enlightens fome acres of that immenfe night, which 
furround little minds ; but it does not enlighten all. I com- 
pare the man of genius to the pillar which marched before 
the Hebrews, and was fometimes dark and fometimes lumi- 
nous. “Fhe great man, always fuperior in one kind of ftudy, 
neceffarily wants abilities for many others; at leaftif we un; 
derftand‘here by abilities, an aptitude for inftruétion, which 
perhaps nizy be’'confidered as knowlege begun. The great 
man, by the habit of application, the method of ftudy, and 
the diftin¢tiom he“is fed to make between an half-knowleg¢ 
and oite that isentire, hts certainly, in this refpect, a con- 
< fiderable 
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‘ fderable advantage over the common rank of men. Thefe 
‘ Jat, not having contraéted the habit of refleétion, and hav- 
‘ ing known nothing deeply, believe themfelves always fuffi- 
‘ ciently inftructed, when they have obtained a fuperficial 
‘knowlege. Ignorance and folly eafily perfuade them, that 
‘ they know every thing: both thefe are always attended with 
‘ pride. ‘The great man alone can be modeft. 
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‘ If I ftreighten the empire of genius, and fhew the bounds 
in which nature forces it to be inclofed, it is to make it 
more evidently appear, that the man of underftanding, who 
is much inferior to one of genius, cannot, as is imagined, 
always decide with ftriét truth, on the various fubjects of 
reafoning. Such an underftanding is impofhible. ‘The pro- 
perty of a true underitanding, is to draw exact confequen- 
ces from received opinions: now thefe opinions are for the 
moft part falfe, and the underftanding never proceeds fo far 
as to an examination of them: a true underftanding is then, 
moft frequently, only the art of reafoning falfely according 
to method: perhaps this kind of underftanding is fufficient 
to make a good judge ; but it can never make a great man. 
Whoever is endued with it, commonly excells in no kind 
of ftudy, and cannot be commended for any one talent. He 
often obtains, it is faid, the efteem of perfons of ordinary 
abilities. I confefs it: but their efteem making him con- 
ceive too high an idea of himfelf, it becomes the fource of 
errors ; of errors, from which it is impoffible for him to free 
himfelf. For, in fine, if the mirror of all counfellors, the 
moft polifhed and difcreet, cannot make a man fenfible of 
his own deformity, who can difabufe a man, and make him 
quit the too high opinion he has conceived of ,himfelf, efpe- 
cially when that opinion is fupported by the efteem of moft 
of thofe who furround him? It is ftill modeft enough for 
him, not to efteem himfelf, till after he has obtained the elo- 
gium of others. Hence arifes that confidence, which a man 
of underftanding places in his own knowlege, and that con- 
tempt for the great men whom he often regards as vifiona- 
ries, as men of {yftematic minds and wrong heads. 


* O ye men of folid underftanding! might one fay, when 
you treat as wrong-headed perfons, thofe great men, who 
at leaft are fo fuperior to you in that kind of ftudy which 
the public moft admire; what opinion, think you, muft the 
public have of you, whofe abilities extend no farther than to 
the drawing of fome petty confequences, from principles 
that may be cither true or falfe, the difcovery of which is 
but of imal importance? Always in an extafy at behold- 
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-if we every day take vivacity of gefture for th } 
tacitumity for knowlege ; we may alfo take the ufual gr- 





ing your little merit, you are, you fay, not fubje& to the 
errors of celebrated men. True, becaufe it is neceffary ¢, 
ther to run, or at leaft to walk, before one can fall. Whe, 
ou boaft of the juftnefs of your underftanding, methinks | 
Lear cripples glory in making no falfe fteps. Your cond 
ou add, is often wifer than that of the men of genius. Ye 
Scents you have not within you that principle of life a 
of the paffions, which equally produces great vices, greg 
virtues, and great talents, But are you more worthy of 
commendation for this? Of what importancc is it to the 
public, whether the conduct of a particular perfon be g 
or bad? A man of genius, had he vices, is {till more wor. 
thy of efteem than you: in fact, he ferves his country either 
by the innocence of his manners, and the virtuous example 
he fets, or by the knowlege he diffufts abroad, Of thefe 
two ways of ferving his country, the Jaft, without doubt, 
moft directly belongs to genius, and is at the fame time thy 
which procures the greateft advantages to the public, The 
virtuous example given by a particular perfon, is fcarcely of 
ufe to any befides the fmall number of thofe with whom he 
converfes; on the contrary, the new light the fame perfoy 
fpreads over the arts and {ciences, is a benefit to the whole 
world. It is then certajn, that the man of genius, even 
though his probity fhould be very imperfe&t, would have; 
greater right than you to the gratitude. of the public, 


¢ The declamations of the men of folid underftanding againt 
thofe who are diftinguifhed by their genius, muft doubtless, 


. at times, impofe on the multitude : nothing is more eafy than 


to deceivethem. If the Spaniard, .at the fight of the fpec- 
tacles, which fome of his teachers conftantly wear on theit 
nofes, perfuades himfelf, that thefe Doétors haye almott porel 
themfelves blind with reading, and that they-are very wife; 

Ye of wit, and 


vity of the men of underftanding for an effect of their wil- 
dom. But the delufion vanifhes of itfelf, and we {oon cal 
to mind, that gravity, as Madmoifelle de Scudery fays, i 
only.a fecretof the , to conceal the defects of the mind, 


As there are more men of common underftanding: in the 


world than men of genius, we are apprehenfive the majonity 
of our Readers will hardly fall in with: Mr. ‘Helvetius’s: opl- 
fiion, in all the above particulars, Wejmagine, indeed, they 


will think probity as needful in a man of-genjus, as‘in any 
_ “Other; fince, certain itis, as it lies in his power to do the 
"' corhmunity more good than a common man, fo he has i 


equally 
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equally in his power to do it more harm: at leaft, as a man 
of genius, in his difcoveries and the publication of them tg 
the world, he ought to be a man of the ftricteft probity. 


It is yet very certain, as our Author obferves, that the ge- 
nerality of mankind exclaim againft the vices and fingularities 
of great men, more out of afpirit of envy, than from a real 
regard to modefty or virtue. 


¢ Among thofe who declaim with fuch heat, againft the fine 

ularities of men of wit, how many are there who believe 
themfelves folely animated by the love of juftice and truth ! 
However, let me afk, why do you attack with fuch fury a 
ridicule, which is frequently attended with no injury to any 
one? A man affects ates Het Laugh at him, and wel- 
come: you would thus behave to a perfon without merit, 
and why fhould you not treat a man of genius in the fame 
manner? It is becaufe his fingularity attracts the attention 
of the public: now thcir attention being once fixed upon 
a perfon of merit, it is employed about him, they forget 
you, and your pride is wounded. This is the fecret prin- 
ciple, both of the refpect you affect to thew for the cuftoms 
of the world, and of your hatred of fingularity. 
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© You will tell me, perhaps, that what is extraordina 
makes an impreffion, and that this adds to the fame of the 
man of wit; that fimple and modeft merit is lefs efteemed, 
which is an injuftice you are willing to revenge, ‘by. decry- 
ing fingularity. But does envy, I reply, prevent your per- 
ceiving where affectation is, and where it.isnotf In ge- 
neral, men of fuperior abilities are but little fubje@ to it; 
* a lazy and thoughtful difpofition may be-attended with fin- 
¢ gularity, but will never produce much appearance of it. 
$ The affeCtation of fingularity is then very uncommon. 


* What activity does it require to fupport. a‘ fingular cha- 
* ra&ter? What knowlege of the world muft fuch a-perfon 
* have, nicely to chufe fuch a ridicule as will render him nei- 
¢ ther defpicable nor odious to other men; to adapt that ridi- 
cule to his character, and proportion it to his merit? For, 
‘ in fhort, it is only a particular degree of genius that is al- 
$ lowed to be particularly ridiculous. Have we this; we may 
$ make ufe of it, the ridieule, far from injuring us, is of fer- 
$ vice. When Aineas defcended into Hell, in order to paci- 
$ fy‘the monfter at jts gates, that hero, by the advice of the 
$ Sybil, provided himfelf with a.cake, which he tofled mto 
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.* the mouth of Cerberus. . Who knows whether merit, in 


* order to appeafe the hatred of its cotemporaries, ought not 
* thus 
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thus to caft into the mouth of envy the cake of ridicule? 
Prudence requires this, and even human nature renders it 
neceflary. If there appeared a perfect man, it would be ne- 
ceffary for him, by fome great follies, to foften the hatred 
of his fellow-citizens. It is true, that in this refpect we 
may truft to nature, fince fhe has provided every man with 
a fufficient number of faults to render him fupportable. 


‘ A certain proof, namely envy, under the name of juftice, 
is let loofe againft the follies of men of genius, fo that all 
their fingularity does not offend us. A grofs fingularity that 
flatters the vanity of a man of moderate abilities, by mak- 
ing him perceive that the man of merit has faults, from 
which he is exempt, by perfuading him that all men of 
genius are fools, and that he alone is wife, is a fingularity 
always very proper to conciliate his good-will. Let a man 
of genius, for inftance, drefs himfelf in a particular manner, 
moft men who do not diftinguifh wifdom from folly, and 
know it only by the length of a peruke, will take him for a 
fool ; they will laugh at him; but like him the better for it. 
In exchange for the pleafure they find in ridiculing him, they 
will freely allow him the praife that is his due. «People 
cannot frequently laugh at a man, without talking much of 
him. Now this, which would ruin a fool, increafes the 
reputation of a man of merit. They do not laugh at him 
without acknowleging, and, perhaps, even exaggerating his 
{uperiority, with refpect to his diftinguifhing excellence; 
and by outrageous declamations, the emvious, unknown to 
themfelves, even contribute to his glory. What gratitude 
do I owe you? will the man of genius freely fay, your ha- 
tred makes me friends! The public will not long be de- 
ceived by the motives of your anger: you are offended, not 
by my fingularity, but at my reputation. If you dared, you 
would like me be fingular: but, you know, that an affect- 
ed fingularity is extremely flat in a man without wit; your 
inftinét informs you, either that you have not, or at leaft 
that the public does not grant you the merit neceflary to 
appear particular. ‘This is the true caufe of your abhorrence 
of fingularity*. You refemble thofe artful women, who, 


6 jin 


* « To the fame caufe we ought to attribute the love which almoft 
all fools affect to have for probity, when they fay, we fly the men 
of wit, they are bad company, and dangerous men. But it may 
be faid, the church, the court, the magiftracy, and the treafary, fur 
nifh men as worthy of cenfure as the academies. Moft men 


* learning have not even an inclination to become knaves.. Befides, 


the defire of efteem, which always fuppofes the love of ftudy, ferves 
S | ’ " them, 
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inceflantly exclaiming againft the indecency of all moderh 
dreffes proper to fhew the fhape, do not perceive, that they 
owe their refpect for antient fafhions only to their perfonal 
deformity. 
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¢ Whatever we have that is ridiculous, we always conceal 
from ourfelves, we only perceive it inothers. I fhall men- 
tion on this fubject a faét pleafant enough, which is faid to 
have happened in our days. The Duke of Lorrain gave a 
grand entertainment to his whole court. The fupper was 
ferved up in a veftibule, which opened on a parterre. In 
the midft of the fupper a lady thought fhe faw a fpider: fhe 
was feized with fear, {creamed out, left the table, fled into 
the garden, and fell down on the grafs. At the moment of 
her fall, fhe heard fome body near her; this was the Duke’s 
prime minifter. ** O Sir, faid fhe, ** you revive my cou- 
“< rage, how much am I obliged to you! I was afraid I had 
«¢ been guilty of an impertinence.” ‘* QO Madam, who could 
“6 ftay there? replied the minifter: but tell me, was ita 
“< very large one?” ‘* Dear Sir, it was quite frightful.” 
<< Did it fly near me?” added he. ‘* What do you mean? 
“* the fpider fly?” ‘* How, returned he, is it only for a 
‘< fpider that you make all this todo? Go, Madam, you are 
“< very weak: I thought it had been a batt !” 
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This faé& is the hiftoryof all mankind. We cannot fup- 
port our own ridicule in another; we reciprocally offer abufe, 
and in this world it is always abfurdity that laughs at folly. 


We fhall here take leave of this moft ingenious and enter- 
taining Writer, by expreffing our great regret, that the tran- 
flation is fo much unequal to the original. We had fome in- 
tention of particularizing a few of the defects in the latter, to 
juftify our cenfure ; but as they are fo exceedingly numerous, 
and fo obvious to every one who has the leaft knowlege of the 
two languages, or of the fubjeét, we fhall fpare ourfelves the 
difagreeable tafk of pointing out the miftakes or inaccuracies of 


a hafty tranflator +, and the errors of an incorrect printer. 


* them, in this refpect, as a prefervative. Among the men of Jearn- 

ing, there are few whole probity is not confirmed by fome virtuous 

actions. But even fuppofing them as great cheats as the blockheads, 

the qualities of the mind may at Jeait compenfate, for the vices of 
the heart; but the fool has nothing to atone for them.. Why then 

do they fly from the men of genius? It is becaufe they are humbled 

* by their prefence, and take that fora love of virtue, which is only 

* an averfion to perfons of fuperior abilities.’ 


+ For which, perhaps, the Bookfeller ought chiefly to be accounts 
able ; for thofe gentlemen are generally in fuch a hurry, that they re- 
gard the guickne/s, rather than tne corre@nefy of a tranilation. 

The 
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The. Pfalter in its original Form: or, the book of Pfalms redyced 
to lines, in an eafy and familiar ftyle, and a kind of blank vere 
of unequal meafures, anfwering, for the moft part, to the ori- 
ginal lines, as fuppofed to contain each a fentence, or fome entire 
part. of one, With arguments painting out the general defign of 
each Palm ; and notes, accounting for fome paffages in the tran- 
fration ; opening and explaining aljo, in fome places, the prophe- 
tic views. Yo which is added, a like plain tranflation of the 
laft words of David, with notes. By the Author of ** Thoughts 
cn the Hebrew titles of the Pfalms.” 8vo. 5s. Longman. 


HOUGH the name of the Author of this treatif is 
omitted in the title-page, yet we learn from an adver- 
tifement at the end of it, that it was written by the Reverend 
George Fenwick, B. I). ReMor of Tallaton, in Leicefterfhire, 
who was fome time fellow of St. John’s College, in Cam- 
bridge. He chufes to be known as the Author of a piece 
publifhed in the year 1749, which was compofed principally 
with a view to the fame end, which is the declared object of 
his laft publication; viz. that the Pfalms were wrote in the 
{pirit of prophecy, with a {pecial and direct reference to Chrift 
and his church, in the different ages and periods of the Chrif- 
tian difpenfation. He is of opinion, that we fhall ftrangely 
deceive ourfelves, and lofe fight of what they were defigned to 
fet Before us, if we confine our thoughts to David, Afaph, 
or any other, as compofing or writing them with no other 
view but that of recording and acknowleging fome private 
and particular -mercies to themfelves, or even torthe Jewith 
people.— That, whatever were the particular eccafions on which 
they were any of them wrote, which we fhall in vain employ 
ourfelves in enquiring after, any further than fome few of their 
titles may help us, they would never have been ufed all along 
by the Chriftian as well as Jewifh church, in their moft folemn 
offices of worfhip and devotion, if they had not been fuppofed 
to have been wrote throughout in the {pirit of prophecy. This 
Mr. Fenwick obferves is a thing confefled by all the learned: 
Rabbies, and plainly fuppofed by the Chaldee paraphrafe, as 
well as by the Septuagint, Syriac, and Arabic verfions, and 
by the fathers of the Chriftian church. Upon thefe weak and, 
fuperficial grounds, the mere vifionary and conjeCtural fyftems, 
of unin{fpired Writers, our Author enquires, § to whom can, 
thefe prophecies relate, but to Chritt and his church,—-the: 
efiah our Gop and Kinc? And why then fhould we 
doubt of his being the Adenazzeh, or great conqueror, to’ 
whom they are fo many of them afcribed; as well as the 
Fabuah pi che the Lord our God, our redeemer, our re- 
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* fuge, our righteoufnefs, and falvation, whom we fo con- 
‘ ftantly find glorified, praifed, and prayed to, through the 
‘whole? This indeed, I mean, that he is ‘fahvob elohenu, 
‘ the Lord our God, that bleffed King of Ifrael, and his re- 
< deemer, the Lord of hofts, is what the Chriftian church has 
‘ ever acknowleged; it is the rock on which the faith of all 
¢ true Chriftians is built, and in the belief of which they will 
‘ ever rejoice and triumph.’ 


That fome Chriftian churches in the fourth century intro- 
duced feveral corruptions into the formularies of their faith, 
and the offices of their devotion, may be freely admitted ; but 


the pure primitive churches, in the days of Chrift and his . 


apoftles, never once adopted thefe fictitious and delufive forms 
of addrefs in matters of worfhip, which have been the ad- 
mired objects of men in fucceeding ages, who have unhappily 
denarted from the original and uncorrupted models! Our 
blefled Lord himfelf acknowleged no object of + worfhip 
but his father; whom he aflerts to be the only true God, ex- 
clufively of all other beings or perfons whatfoever; and the 
fame identical, individual, object of his own worfhip, he hath 
commanded all his genuine difciples to adore, as their father 
in heaven; and himfelf he hath exprefly declared to be the 
Son, the only begotten and well-beloved Son of this H1s’Fa- 
ther, and our Father in Heaven ; and it feems to be an evi- 
dent defiance and contempt of the fyftem of fcripture, to re- 
prefent the Son of God as Jehovah himfeif, whofe higheft 
characteriftic of dignity and excellence it is to be the Son of 
Jehovah, the favoured objeét of his Father’s approbation and 
delight. We have no intention to enter diftin&ly into the 
difquifition of a fubje&t, which feems to have been adjufted 
and fixed to the general fatisfaction of the learned; but it 
may not be wholly improper to fuggeft, in oppofition to the. 
doctrine which Mr. Fenwick fo exprefly aflumes, as the bafis 
of his admired fyftem, viz. ¢ that Chrift is Jehovah our God,’ 
that the fcripture inculcates a doctrine utterly fubverfive of 
that pofition ; teaching us, that he is the Son of Jehovah, and 
that Jehovah is the Father only. Thus, Pfal. ii. 2. Againft 


the Lorp [Jehovah] and again/t His Chrifl, or anointed. At, 


verfe 7, Febsvah faid to Chrifi THou art MY Son: and in this 
fenfe the infpired apoftles underftand the original reference, 
fee As iy. 25—30. In Pfalm cx. 1. David fays, Fehovah 
(the Lorn) faid unto my Lord, (Adoni) fit thou at my right 
hand: and St. Paul evidently reprefents this Jehovah as the 
Father of Chrift,'1 Cor. xv. 24, 25. He (that is, God, even 
the Father) fhal! put down all rule,—for he (Chrift) muf? reign 
till ue (God, even the Father) hath put all enemies under 

5.2 (Chirift) 
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to8 Fenwicx’s Pfalter in its original Form, 


(Chrift) his feet; or in the language of Pfalm cx. 1, till be 
hath made his enemies his footftoadl. He that gave the promife in 
the Pfalm is called Jehovah; and the apoftle calls him God, 
even the Father. According to the Pfalmift, Chrift was to 
fit at the right hand of Jehovah, and according to the apoftle, 
the God of our Lord Jefus Chrift, the father of glory—fet 
him at HI1s own right hand, Ephef.i. 17,20. So that it de- 
monttrably follows, that Jehovah is not Chrift, but the God 
and Father of Chritt. 


Mr. Fenwick is of opinion, that the book of Pfalms is every 
where defigned to reprefent, in a great variety of fcenes, and 
(according to the ufual method of almoft all the Prophets) in 
figures taken from the then prefent ftate of things, the difplay 
and manifeftations of God’s love and mercy, in what was to 
be accomplifhed in the perfon of Chrift, or of that myftical 
body of which he vouchfafes to be the head, through all the 
feveral ages of the world, even till the confummation or glo- 
rious reftitution of all things. ‘ Of this,’ he obferves, * we 
‘ feem to have an intimation, at leaft, in the Hebrew title, 
‘ feper tebillim, that is, the book of the manifeftations, fhining 
‘ forth, or difplay—of divine love and mercy. For the word 
tehillah is derived from a root, which has the fignification of 
‘ fhining, or making bright. It denotes therefore a fhining forth, 
‘ and as applied unto God, a manifeftation, or difplay of his 
‘ glory; an example of which we have in Exod. xv. 11. 
© where we render and read fearful in praifes, that is, in the 
‘ manifeftation, or difplay ot his power and glory. And the 
6 
& 
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like may be found in many other places, if the fenfe and 
full meaning of this word tebidim (which we always ren- 


der praifes) be attended to.’ 


From thefe and the like fagacious conje€tures, our Au- 
thor concludes, that ‘ the troubles or the deliverances of 
‘ David—or thofe of the Jewifh ftate, are here ufed only as 
¢ figures, by which the Holy Spirit was pleafed to fhadow out 
‘ thofe of Chrift, or of his myitical body, the fpiritual Ifrael ; 
© the Prophet being always led to write in fuch a manner, as 
‘ —to the fpirit by which he wrote,—feemed moft proper, to 


© fix the faith and hope of all ages upon them.’ 


Wherever our bleffed Saviour, or any of his infpired apoftles, 
have pointed out the allufions and references of the Pfalms to 
himfelf and his followers, all fenfible and confiftent Chriftians 
fhould cheerfully acknowlege the prophetical connection, but 
it feems to be an unhappy fcheme of loading the Chriftian 
fyftem with difficulties no way eflential or relative to it, to 
affign arbitrary conflructions which common fenfe eee 
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and the adverfaries of revelation will feize with avidity, as 
arguments in favour of their avowed principles. The inter- 
pretations of Scripture which are agreeable to reafon and com- 
mon fenfe, or are clearly pointdd out in other parts of the fa~ 
cred writings, a mind truly difinterefted and candid will rea- 
dily admit; but the fables of fuperftition adopted by the Jewith 
Rabbies, and the dreams of enthufiafm which fome of the 
myfterious and allegorical Writers have advanced, as the ge- 
nuine fenfe of the word of God, ought to be uniformly and 
univerfally exploded as injurious to the effential interefts of 


unmingled Chriftianity. y 





—_ 


An Account of the Mathematical and Phyfico-mathematical papers, 


in the fecond part of the fiftieth volume f the Tranfaétions of 
the Royal Society, juft publifhed, for the year 1758. gto. 
12s. 6d. Davis and Reymers. 


Article 63. Concerning the Fall of Water under Bridges. By 


J. Robertfon, F. R. 8, 


HE motion of Fluids in general is one of the moft 
ufeful, though moft intricate, branches of the Ma- 
thematics. It is therefore no wonder, that many ce- 
lebrated Authors have made it their chief ftudy.—Never- 


thelefs, this fubjeét has not, as yet, been freed from all. its: 


difficulties. Sir Ifaac Newton, in the fecond book of. his 
Principia, has given feveral propofitions for determining the 
quantity of water difcharged out of a vefle] in a given time, 
through an orifice in the bottom; which is objected againft 
by Dan. Bernouilli, as being only true in particular cafes. But 
though this Author has wrote very largely upon the fubjeét, 
and made a great number of experiments, to confirm his theory, 
he is, neverthelefs, fubje& to many objections ;—indeed, the 
fame thing may be faid of almoft all other Writers, | 


When water is to be conveyed from one place to another, 
through pipes, it is highly neceflary to know the quantity that 
will keep them full, and no more, for fear of burfting them 
by an over-charge; and how much they will difcharge in a 
given time; which, though many experiments have been 
made at Paris and Verfailles, as may be feen in Mr. Belidor’s 
Architefure Hydraulique ; yet no general theory has hitherto 
been eftablifhed, from which the quantity of water difcharged 
in different circumftances can be determined. ‘The reafon is, 
that the various forms of pipes, their finuofities, and their rife 
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or fall, will ever prevent the difcovery of univerfal rules appli- 


cable to every occafion. 


When water is to be conveyed to a town, by rivers or ca- 
nals, it is of the titmoft importance to give the ftream fuch 
a deicent, as not to be too rapid, nor yet too flow ; fora ra- 
pid courfe w Md de etroy the banks, and make it too expenfive to 
keep them in conftant repair; and it may alfo happen that the 


‘fource of the ftream will not be fuficient for a conftant fup- 


ply. Itis imagined, that if the fall be three inches in a mile, 
it is fufficient ;- which is faid to be the fall of the New River 
at Iflingt 


When ‘ivers are to be made navigable, or two rivers are 
joined: by a canal, the defcent muft be regulated in fuch a man- 
ner, as to be every where alike; and when this cannot be 
done, fluices are made in proper places, to fupport the water 
where the defcent is'too great in refpect to the reft: and 
when bridges are to be built over large rivers, it is neceflary 
that the piers fhould not take up fo much fpace as to impede 
the current, and confine the water above, which might occa-: 
fion its overflowing the adjacent country in rainy feafons, and 
caufe fo great a fall below, as to endanger the bridge, and 
render the navigation hazardous. 


In order to compute this fall; when the velocity of the 
ftream, the breadth of the river, and the water-way, are gi- 
ven, Mr. Robertfon thought it would not be unacceptable to 
the curious to give this problem, efpecially as the folution is 
not generally known. He lays down five propofitions by way 
of principles, upon which his folution depends; the third of 
which is, ‘That water forced out of a larger channel through 
one or more fmaller paflages, will have the ftreams through 
thofe paflages contracted in the ratioof 25to 21. This prin- 
ciple he has borrowed from Mr. Jones, and the demonftration 
is. referred to Sir Ifaac Newton, Princip. B. ii. prop. 36. 


As this propofition relates to water running through an ori- 
fice in the bottom of a vellel, it does not appear that its appli- 
cation to the fall of water in a river contracted by the piers of 
a bridge, is juft; becaufe the water is forced through the ori- 
fice, not only. by the we .t of that above it, but likewife 
by the weight of that contained in a hyperbolic folid, generated 
about its aflymptote, which is much greater than the column 
above the orifice. This does not happen in a river confined 
. a lefs breadth.—But not to contend upon principles which 

be difputed and applied according to an Author’s fancy, 
oi truth of our objection will be{t appear frony his own ps: 
or 
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for finding the height of the fall. He calls the breadth of 
the river in feet; the mean velocity of the water)in, feet per 
fec. v; the breadth of the water-way between the obitacles ¢5 
and a the height of the fall in a fecond: from his. principles 
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b | 
he finds a 1X ey for the height of thefall. Now as 


this rule is to be general, whatever.b and ¢ may be, it is evi- 
dent that when b=c, this expreffion fhould become nothing, 
fince it expreffes the difference between the fall of the water, 
when the breadth of the river is reduced by the piers, and 
that of the {tream, when it runs through its natural channel ; 
“=p 2 
. 25) . . . . ’ 
but in that cafe we get 5 =?! which is a plain contradiction. 


If the ratio of 21 to 25 be neglected, the rule thus cor- 


bb Uv | 
rected, viz. to Pa x ~~, ? comes nearer to the truth thai 





the Author’s; as will appear from the example of Weftminfter- 
bridge, where 6 =99 4, c=820, v= 2!, and a= 16.1: 
Thefe values fubftituted into the expreffion above, gives .43 ofan 
inch, which Mr. Labeilye obferved to be the real fall ; where- 
as Mr. Robertfon’s rule gives an inch and a tenth, ‘and there- 
fore above double to what it fhould be. : 


The example given of the fall under London-bridge is, we 
conceive, out of the queftion; for the velocity found above 
bridge is occafioned by the water-way, as it is now contraét- 
ed; whereas the velocity of the water before it is contracted 
fhould be known, according to the Author’s rule: moreover 
it is pofible, thatthe fame velocity may be found above a ca- 
taract of any height ; and therefore the velocity found above, 
when the bridge is built, cannot, we imagine, ferve to find the 
height of the fall under the bridge. ‘That the example which 
the Author gives of London-bridge, agrees nearly with the 
real fall, is owing to two fuppofitions he makes, and-which aré 
not demonftrable ; the one we-have confidered already, and 
the other that the water-way is reduced from 2.36 feet to 1963, 
by the piles drove round the piers, remains to be proved; as 
the ftarlings were never exactly meafured, and befides thefe 
piles reach very little above low-water mark. 


Article 70. Trigonometry abridged, by Patrick Murdoch, J. A. 
FR. S. 


The feveral branches of the mathematics have, within this 
Century, been fo much cultivated and improved, that theré 
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is fcarce any room left for new inventions ; a fubjeét can hardly 
now be thought on, which Sir Ifaac Newton, his cotempo- 
raries and followers, have not already treated of. What re- 
mains therefore for the prefent mathematicians, is to reduce 
their thoughts to a lefs compafs, and to render their demon- 
ftrations plainer and eafier. In which application of their 
abilities, though an Author cannot ty his genius in fo con- 
fpicuous a point of view, yet he may fhew his fagacity and 
judgment, by fele&ting and improving what is of real fervice 
to mankind, preferably to what is merely fpeculative ; which 
valuable end this learned Author has chiefly in view, through- 
out all his performances. 


Moft Writers upon fpherical trigonometry have reduced the 
cafes of right-angled triangles to fixteen, and thofe of oblique 
triangles to twelve: but they never conceived, that the rules 
_ of plain trigonometry were applicable to the fpheric! for want 
of which their trigonometrical works were extended to lengths 
which the fubject by no means required; rendering that fcience 
very tedious, and much more difficult than it would have been, 
had their principles been fewer, and no more than were 


neceflary. 


_ Thofe who are converfant with this fubje&, will be fur- 
prized to fee that our Author has given all the cafes, both of 
plain and fpheric trigonometry, in four quarto pages and a 
half ; the whole being reduced to three theorems only, whofe 
demonftrations are very fhort and clear: efpecially if the Rea- 
der makes ufe of figures cut out of card-paper, fo as to raife 
fuch parts as fall above the plane, and are marked with the 
lines which are to be confidered. 


As the praétical part of aftronomy chiefly depends on the 
computation of fpheric triangles, what the Author has given 
in this fhort paper, will be of the utmoft confequence, by 
Jeffening the labour of calculation, | 


Article 73. Of the bef form of Geographical Maps. By the 


ame Gentleman. 


In 1746, Mr. Murdoch publifhed a fmall o&tavo, entitled, 
The Elements of univerfal Perfpective; wherein he has fhewn, 
that all kind of projections may be reduced to one common 
principle, which he has illuftrated by feveral examples. He 
likewife publifhed a thin quarto, containing tables of meri¢ 
dional parts, adapted to the true figure of the earth, and not to 
the {pheric form, as has been the cuftom: and from thefe tables, 
navigation and geography would have received confiderable 
imprevenients, had the menfurations in Peru been agreeable to 
what was expected from thofe made in France, and at the 
arctic circle, tn 
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In the prefent paper, he introduces a new conftruction of 
maps, by reprefenting a part of the globe upon a conic fur- 
face, flattened into a plane, which he conceives will reduce 
linear and fuperficial meafures, nearer to that on the globe, 
than any other projections whatfoever; the reafons will be 
beft underftood by the Author’s own words. 


¢ When any portion of the earth’s furface is projected on 
‘ a plane, or transferred to it PY whatever method of defcrip- 

tion, the real dimenfions, and very often the figure and po- 
fition of countries, are much altered and mifreprefented. In 
the common projection of the two hemifpheres, the meri- 
dians and parallels of latitude do, indeed, interfeét at right 
angles, as on the globe; but the linear diftances are every 
where diminifhed, excepting only at the extremity of the 
projection: at the center they are but half their juft quantity, 
a thence the fuperficial dimenfions but one fourth part: and 
in lefs general maps this inconveniency will always, in 
fome degree, attend the Stereographic projection. 
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© The orthographic, by parallel lines, would be ftill lefs 
exact, thofe lines falling altogether oblique on the extreme 
parts of the hemifphere. It is ufeful, however, in defcrib- 
ing the circum-polar regions :: and the rules of both projec- 
tions, for their elegance, as well as for their ufes in * od 
nomy, ought to be retained, and carefully ftudied. As to 
Wright’s or Mercator’s nautical chart, it does not here fall 
under our confideration: it is perfect in its kind.—’ 
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After this the Author obferves, that the particular methods 
of projection propofed or ufed by geographers, are fo vari- 
ous, that we might, on that very account, fufpect them to be 
faulty; and proceeding to fhew, upon what foundation his 
conftru@ion is to be made, he mentions the following 
properties, 


‘ 1. The interfeCtions of the meridians and parallels will be 
‘ rectangular. 


‘ 2. The diftances north and fouth will be exact; andany 
meridian will ferve as a fcale. 


wv“ 


‘ 3. The parallels, where the line which generates the co- 
nic furface, interfeéts the quadrant, or any {mall diftances 
of places that lie in thofe parallels, will be of their juft 
quantity. At the extreme latitudes they will exceed, and 
in the mean latitudes, between the two foregoing interfec- 
* tions, they will fall fhort of it. But unlefs the zone is very 


* broad, neither the excefs nor the defect will be any where 
* confiderable, 
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‘ 4. The 
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¢ 4. The latitudes and the fuperficies of the map being ex- 
act, by the conftruction, it follows that the excéfles and 
defeéts of diftances now mentioned, compenfate each other; 
and are, in general, of the leaft quantity they can have in 
the map defigned. 
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‘ 5. Ifa thread is extended on a plane, and fixed to it at 
its two extremities, and afterwards the plane is formed into a 
pyramidal or conical furface, it may be eafily fhewn, that 
the thread will pafs through the fame points of the furface 
as before; ahd that converfely, the fhorteft diftance between 
two points in a coninal furface is the right line which joihs 
them, wheh that furface is expanded into a plane. Now, 
-in the prefent cafe, the fhorteft diftances on the cortical fuir- 
face wi!! be, if not equal, always nearly equal to the corref- 
ponding diftances on the fphere : and therefore, all re€tilinear 
diftances on the map, applied to the meridian as a fcale, will 
nearly, at leaft, fhew the true diftances of the places re- 
prefented.. 
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‘6. In maps,whofe breadth exceeds not ten or fifteen degrees, 
the reétilinear diftances may be taken for fufficiently exa&. 
But we have chofen our example of a greater breadth than 
can often be required, on purpofe to fhew how high the 
- errors can ever arife; and how they may, if it is thous cht 
«needful, be nearly eftimated and corrected.’ 
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The Author fhews, that this conftruction may, without 
fenfible error, be applied to fea-charts; and gives feveral 
numerical examples, for that purpofe, which prove plainly his 
affertion. His réafonings are fo very obvious, that it would 
be needlefs to animadvert upon his conftru€tions: ‘for which 
reafon we fhall clofe this article with a few obfervations. 


All the prefent maps have fcales for meafuring diftances, 
though there is not the leaft proportion in them; which is 
extremely abfurd, and generally mifleads people, who cannot 
conceive that thefe feales are abfolutely ufelefs. The cafe is 
quite different in the paper before us: a table of corrections 
is propofed to be inferted in fuch maps as are very large, and 
which are the only ones that want them in regard to longitude : 
but in maps of ten or fifteen degrees, they heed’ to corrections 5 , 
and as thefe particular maps of provinces or ftates are the moft 
ufeful with regard to the pofitions and diftances of particular, 
places, which a common fcale of miles will fhew with as. 
much accuracy as is neceflary. 


It has been obferved, that this method does not admit of a 
zone, containing N. and S. latitudes ;—but why this objec- 
tion? for if the north and fouth parts of the zone are either 
equal, 
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equal, or nearly fo, the conic furface becomes, or may be 
made, cylindric; and when the dificrence is more tonfider- 
able, the center of the parallels will, it is true, be at a great 
diftance, but yet not fo much as to become impracticable. 


Article 74. 4 jhort differtation on Maps and Charts. By Wil- 
liam Mountaine, /. R. S. 


The author begins with fhewing, that the invention of 
globes, maps and charts, deferves a place among the feveral 
improvements, made in arts and fciences, by ingenious men : 
globes perhaps where firft invented, as bearing the neareft re- 
femblance to the natural form of earth and fea ; but as they con- 
tain but a fmall furface, maps and charts where afterwards 
thought of, as being more convenient for laying down the ap- 
pearance, or face, of particular parts of the earth, and as being 
more portable for travellers. He then enters upon the deferip- 
tion of the different kinds of maps, as they are divided into ge- 
neral and particular; in which it may be obferved, that as the 
difficulty naturally arofe, in reprefenting a part of a {pheric fur- 
face upon a plane ; different conftructions were invented, which 
for the moft part are fo defective, as not to be applied with 
accuracy and facility, in determining the courfes, bearings, 
or diftances of places. 


Among all the different reprefentations of a fmall part of 
the globe’s furface, the rectilinear, which confiders that fur- 
face as a plane, muft have naturally occurred firft to the 
geographers ; and as the rhumbs were confequently right lines, 
the courfes, or bearings of places could more eafily be de- 
termined. It is for this reafon, that thefe kind of maps and 
charts, are ftill generally ufed to reprefent provinces and 
kingdoms, as likewife for. fhort courfes in navigation ; not- 
withftanding the many improvements fince fuggefted. 


The firft ftep towards the improvement of maps, or charts, 
our author fays, was made by G. Mercator, who about the year 
1550, publifhed a map wherein the degrees of latitude were 
increafed from the equator towards each pole; but upon what 
principles this was done, he did not explain. About the 
year 1590, Edward Wright, an Englifhman, difcovered the 
true principles upon which fuch a chart fhould be conftructed ; 


‘and in the year 1599, he exhibited his method of conftruc- 


tion, in his Correétion of errors in navigation ; in the preface to 
which, may be feen how far Mercator has any right to fhare 
in the honour due to this great improvement in geography, 
and navigation, 
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The author obferves, that fince Mr. Wright’s map made 
its appearance, the globular and various other conftructions 
were invented, but none, according to his opinion, is fo con- 
venient as Mr. Wright’s for fea charts, becaufe the meridians | 
and parallels, as likewife the rhumb lines, being reprefented 
by right lines, are better adapted to the capacities of moft 
navigators: notwithftanding, that the parts towards the poles 
are extended much beyond what they are on the globe. How- 
ever, he thinks that a map conftructed according to Mr, 
Murdoch’s principles, fhews the fituation of places nearer, 
and is better calculated for determining fuperficial and linear 
meafures, than the former, and that his courfes alfo agree 
nearly with the computations made from the table of meri- 
dional parts, but he does not think it fo eafy and fimple, in 
the practice of navigation. ‘To this we may add, that na- 
vigators who have been ufed to Mercator’s chart from their 
youth, will never approve of any other, though much bet- 
ter in all refpects ; their attachment to the old practice being ' 
fo ftrong, that no reafoning can prevail upon them. 


Article 87. An account of diftilling Water frefh from Sea-water 
by Wood-afbes. By Capt. William Chapman. 


The captain having by accident, loft the greateft part of 
his ftock of water, was in fear of {carcity if the voyage fhould 
prove long, having neither Still nor other conveniency provid- 
ed, to make fea-water frefh, by the feveral methods publifhed 
by authors : neceffity, however, the mother of invention, made 
him try experiments, as far as his circumftances would allow; 
whereby he fortunately contrived a method to fupply the want: 
and it appears to be the moft fimple and practicable, that 
could be wifhed. It will not be difagreeable to the curious, 
to fee the account in his own words, as it may be of ufe to 
others under the fame circumftances. 


‘ I was not a ftranger to Appleby’s method ; I had alfo a 

‘ pamphlet wrote by Dr. Butler, intituled, 4x eafy method of 
< procuring frefhb water at fea; and I imagined, that foap 
‘ might fupply the place of capital lees, mentioned by him, 
‘ I now fet myfelf at work, to contrive a ftill; and ordered 
an old pitch pot, that held about ten quarts, to be made 
clean: my carpenter, by my diredtion, fitted to it a cover 
of fir deal, about two inches thick, very clofe; fo that it 
was eafily made tight by luting it with pafte. We had a 
hole through the cover, in which was fixed a wooden pipe, 
‘nearly perpendicular. This I call the ftill-head; it was 
bored with an augre of one and a half-inch diameter, to 
) * within 
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within three inches of the top, or extremity, where it was 
left folid. We madea hole in this, towards the upper part 
of its cavity (with a proper angle) to receive along wooden 
pipe, which we fixed therein, to defeend to the tub in 
which the worm fhould be placed. Here again, I was at a 
lofs; for we had no lead pipe, nor any fheet lead on board. 
[thought, if I could contrive a ftrait pipe to go through a 
large cafk of cold water, it might anfwer the end of a 
worm. We then cut a pewter difh, and made a pipe two 
feet long; and at three or four tryals (for we did not let a 
little difcourage us) we made it quite tight. We bored a 
hole through a cafk, with a proper defcent, in which we 
fixed the pewter pipe, and made both holes in the cafk tight, 
and filled it with fea-water ; the pipe ftuck without the cafk 
three inches on each fide. Having now got my apparatus 
in readinefs, I put feven quarts of fea-water, and an ounce 
of foap into the pot, and fet it on fire. The cover was 
kept from rifing by a prop of wood to the bow. We fixed 
on the head, and into it the long wooden pipe above-men- 
tioned, which was wide enough to receive the end of the 
pewter one into his cavity. We eafily made the joint 
tight. 


‘ I need not tell thee*, with what anxiety 1 waited for 
fuccefs: but I was foon relieved; for as foon as the pot 
boiled, the water began to run; and in twenty-eight mi- 
nutes, I got a quart of frefh water. I tried it with an hy- 
drometer I had on board. and found it as light as river 
water; but it had arank oily tafte, which I imagined was 
given it by the foap; this tafte diminifhed confiderably in 
two or three days, but not fo much as to make it quite pala- 
table. Our fheep and fowls drank this water very greedily, 
without any ill effects. We conftantly kept our ftill at 
work, and got a gallon of water every two hours; which, 
if there had been a neceffity to drink it,- would have been 
fufficient for our fhip’s crew. 


, ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 


* I now thought of trying to get water more palatable, 
* and often perufed the pamphlet above-mentioned, efpecial- 
* ly the quotation from Sir Richard Hawkins’s voyage, who 
‘¢ With four billets diftilied a hogfhead of water, wholefome 
** and nourifhing.” I concluded, he had delivered this ac- 
* count under a veil, left his method fhould be difcovered : 


* This letter is addreffed to Dr. Fothergill, an eminent payfician in 
London, and one of the people called Quakers. Capt. Chapman 
appears alfo to be of the fame perfuafion. 
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for it is plain, that by four billets he could not mean the 
fuel, as they would fcarce warm a hogfhead of water, 
When ruminating on this, it came into my head, that he 
burnt his four billets to afhes, and with the mixture of 
thofe afhes with fea-water, he diftilled a hogfhead of frefh 
water, wholefome and nourifhing. Pleafed with this dif, 
covery, I cut a billet fmall and burnt it to afhes ; and after 
cleaning my pot, I put into it a fpoonful of thofe athes, 
with the ufual quantity of fea-water (viz. feven gallons), 
The refult anfwered my expectations: the water came off 
bright and tranfparent, with an agreeable pungent tafte, 
which, at firft, I thought was occafioned by the afhes, but 
afterwards was convinced, it received it from the refin, or 
turpentine in the pot, or pipes annexed to it. I was now 
relieved from my fears, of being diftrefled through want of 
water ; yet, thought it neceflary to advife my people, not 
to be too free in the ufe of this, whilft we had any of our 
old ftock remaining ; and told them, I would make the ex- 
periment firft myfelf; which I did, by drinking a few 
glafles every day, without any ill effect whatever. This 
water was equally light with the other, and lathered very, 
well will foap. We had expended our old ftock of water, 
before we reached England, but had referved a good quan- 
tity of that which we diftilled. After my arrival at Shields, 
I invited feveral of my acquaintance on board, to tafte the 
water 5 they drank feveral glafles, and thought it not in- 
ferior to fpring-water. I made them a bowl of punch of 
it, which was highly commended. 


¢ Thave not the conveniency of a ftill here, or fhould have 
repeated the experiment for the conviction of fome of 
my friends: for as to myfelf, I am firmly perfuaded, that 
wood-afhes mixed with fea water, will yield, when diftilled, 
as good frefh water as can be wifhed for: and, I think,, 
if every fhip bound along voyage, was to take a fmall ftill, 
with Dr. Hales’s improvements, they need never want frefh 
water. Wood-afles may eafily be made, while there is 
any wood in the fhip; and the extraordinary expence of 
‘fuel will be trifling, if they contrive fo that the ftill may 
ftand on the fire along with the fhips boiler.’ 


The ufeful tendency of this paper, is too manifeft to need: 


any comment; it may, however, not be amifs to obferve, 
that the afhes of beech wood are faid to. be preferable to any 
ether, for the purpofe above-mentioned. 
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Article 97. An attempt to improve the manner of working the Ven- 
tilators, by the help of the fire Engine. In a letter from Keane 
Fitz-Gerald, fF. R, S. 


Attempts to improve engines already made, to apply them to 
other ufes, or to invent new ones, muft always be acceptable to 
every lover of the ingenious arts. Thofe for the ufe of mines in 
general, either in working them to draw up the materials, 
or to preferve the health of the workman below, cannot be 
too much recommended to the public. It is well known 
that all mines, are fubjeét to noxious damps, which often 
fuffocate the labourers, and kill them fuddenly; or, injure. 
their health, and deftroy their lives gradually. 


The author of this paper fays, * That the reverend 
‘ and ingenious Dr. Hales, from whom mankind has re- 
‘ ceived fuch benefit by his ufeful application of ventila- 
tors, being inclined to extend its ufe to thofe, who work in 
mines at great depths under ground, where the lives of 
many are loft by damps and. noxious vapours, occafioned 
by the want of a free circulation of air; and finding by 
experience, that ventilators worked by wind, do not ope- 
rate above one third part of the year, and in calm hot wea- 
ther, when moft wanted, do not operate.at all; did me 
the honour of applying to me for affiftance, in contriving 
a machine to work the ventilator, by the help of the. fire 
engine, which is now generally ufed in all mines for 
drawing off the water; and which I have accordingly at- 
tempted, and hope it will anfwer the purpofe. 


Pa ee ee ee ee ee eo oe 


‘ As the lever of the fire engine works up. and down al- 
ternately, and performs at a common medium, about a dozen 
¢ ftrokes in a minute, it was necefiary to contrive fome way 
‘ to make the beam, though moving alternately, to turn a 
¢ wheel conftantly round one way, and alfo, to increafe, the 
¢ number of ftrokes to fifty or fixty in a minute.’ 


The ingenious author proceeds to enumerate the number of 
wheels, and other parts of which this machine is compofed, and 
to explain them feverally, in a more intelligent manner. He 
illuftrates his defcription with chree large copper-plates, fhewing 
the different parts feparately.; and: likewife, how they appear 
when united together; but, as our defign is only to give a 
general idea of the contrivance, we muift refer the curious 
reader who is converfant with the fubject# to the paper itfelf, 
and content ourfelves with a few remarks. 


This machine appears, as far as we are able to judge, 


- father too complicated; a fault which occafions fuperfluous 


charge, 
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charge, and often repairs, to the increafe of the ex. 
pence, and hinderance of the working: this may not abfo. 
lutely be the cafe in the prefent machine, but is the general 
confequence of a fuperabundancy of parts. But another 
more real defect is, that the great force required to move it, 
muft unavoidably retard the motion of the fire-engine. It 
may be faid, that an addition of heat given to the boiler, will 
remove this objection ; but it fhould be confidered, that was 
the force of the fteam too great for the refiftance of the boiler, 
it would foon deftroy the whole machine. We are fenfible, 
that the regulator is intended to guard againft any fuch acci- 
dent; yet, if the regulator ferves only for the heat required 
to move the fire engine, its weight muft be increafed in pro- 
portion to the power wanted ; and it muft require fome trials, 
before that proportion can be found. But whether it is 
poffible to apply a fire-engine to ventilators without danger, isa 
queftion not cafily refolved in the affirmative. If a ventila- 
tor can be contrived to perform without the fire engine, and 
at the fame time be the moft fimple of any, it muft be, of con- 
fequence, preferable to any. Such a one has been invented, 
by Mr. Sutton; which is now the property of Mr. Smith, 
and has been applied to to draw the foul air out of a great 
number of his Majefty’s fhips. 


If objections have been made to Mr. Sutton’s fcheme, it is 
however, no more than is done with refpeét to all new in- 
ventions, indifcriminately, whether good or bad. 


Article 98. An account of fome Experiments, concerning the dif. 
rent refrangibility of Light. By Mr. John Dollond. With 
a letter from James Short, 1. 4. FL R.S. 


In Mr. Short’s letter to Dr. Birch, he fays, he found upon 
examination, that telefcopes made according to Mr. Dollond’s 
theory, are intirely free from colours, and are as diftinét as. 
reflecting ones. ‘ It is well known,’ fays the author, ¢ that 
© a ray of light, refracted by pafling through mediums of dif- 
ferent denfities, is at the fame time proportionally divided, or 
{pread into a number of parts, commonly called homogeneal 
rays, each of a different colour; and that thefe, after re- 
fraction, proceed from diverging : a proof, that they are dif 
ferently refracted, and that light confifts of parts that differ 
in degrees of refrangibility.’ 


‘ Might not thefe different degrees of refrangibility, proceed 
from different rays falling upon the fame point of the refrac 
ting furface, coming from different points of the fun’s fur- 


face, andtherefore, falling upon that furface in different 
angles? 
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angles? For it has not, that we know of, been proved, that 
all the rays of light iffuing from the fun, proceed in the di- 
rections of radii, drawn from the center through the pojnts 
in the furface, or rather, in a'direction perpendicular to the 
tangent of the furface of the fun. But even fuppofe that they 
did, might not the particles of our atmofphere refract fome, 
fo as to meet others in the fame point, in the refracting fur- 
face? This however, is only a conjecture, and does not affect 
the author’s theory, which thews what effect thefe rays pro- 
duce, when refracted by different mediums, ) 


He proceeds ; ‘ Every ray of light paffing from a rarer in- 
© to a denfer medium, is refracted towards the perpendicu- 
¢ lar; but from a denfer into a rarer one, from the perpendi- 
¢ cular; and the fines of the angles of incidence and refrac- 
6 tion are in 2 given ratio. But light confifting of parts, 
‘ which are differently refrangible, each part of an original, 
¢ or compound ray, has a ratio peculiar to itfelf; and there- 
‘ fore, the more a heterogene ray is refracted, the more will 
© the colours diverge, fince the ratios of the fines of the ho- 
‘ mogene rays are conftant; and equal refractions produce 
* equal divergencies.’ 


The firft part of this paragraph, is denionftrated from the 
general law of attraction ; fince all particles.of matter attract 
each other in proportion to their quantity directly, and as 
the fquares of their diftancesinverfely ; fo that a ray of light 
falling obliquely upon a furface, will be bent more or lefs, 
as the denfity of the fubftance of which this furface, or ra- 
ther folid, is greater or lefs: nd as to the latter part, it 
has been demontftrated by all optical writers., 


The Author obferves, that it has been hitherto fuppofed, 
that the divergency of the colours is the fame under equal 


_ refractions ;. which he thinks is not alwaystrue. This he en- 


deavours to prove by fome experiments, which we fhall men- 
tion hereafter, and then he proceeds, ‘ as no medium is known, 
* which will refraét light without diverging the colours, and 
as difference of refrangibility feems thence to be a property 
inherent in light itfelf, opticians have, upon that confidera- 
tion, concluded, that equal refractions muft produce equal 
divergencies in every fort of medium: whence it fhould 
alfo follow, that equal and contrary refra&tions muft not only 
deftroy each other, but that the divergency of the colours from 
one refra¢tion would likewife be corrected by the other; and* 
there could be no poflibility of producing any fuch thing . 
as refraction which would not be affected by the different 
refrangibility of light; or, in other words, that however a 
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ray of light might be refracted backwards and forwards by 
different mediums, as water, glafs, &c. provided it was fo 
done, that the emergent ray fhould be parallel to the inci- 
dent one, it would ever after be white; and converfely, if 
it fhould come out. inclined to the incident, it would di- 
verge, and ever after be coloured. From which it was na- 
tural to infer, that all {pherical object glaffles of telefcopes 
mutt be equally affected by the different refrangibility of light, 
in proportion to their apertures, whatever material they 
may be formed of. 


Cn ee ee 


¢ But it feems worthy of confideration, that notwithftand- 
ing this notion has been generally adopted as an incontef- 
tible truth, yet it does not feem to have been hitherto fo con- 
firmed by evident experiment, as the nature of fo important 
a matter juftly demands; and this it was that determined 
me to atteffipt putting the thing to iflue by experiment.’ 


| ee ee 2 oe 2 


If we miftake not, opticians did not think that the differ- 
ent refrangibility of light was in proportion to the apertures ; 
but rather that it was owing to the deviation from the true 
figure which the object-glafs fhould have to ,refract all the 
rays to the‘fame focus ; and thofe rays which did fall fhort of, 
or furpafled the focus, caufed the colouring round the edge 
of the image. Befides it is well known, that the fmaller'the 
part of the fpheric furface is, in refpect to the radius, the lefs 
colour is to be feen through the image; and it is for this 
reafon, that refracters are made fo long, in order to get a larger 
field with lefs error from the true figure. 


After this the Author enumerates feveral experiments he 
made in a glafs prifmatic veffel filled with water, with a glafs 
prifm init; but as this. is the fame with the eighth experiment 
of Sir Ifaac Newton’s optics, book I. part ii. after prop. 8 ; it 
would be needlefs to repeat here, any more of it, than that the 
refult was quite contrary tothe prefent: for the objeét, though 
not at all refracted, was yet as much infected with prifmatic co- 
lours, as if it had been feen through a glafs prifm, whofe re- 
fracting. angle was near thirty degrees. From whence he con- 
cludes, that the divergency of the colours, by different fub- 
ftances, was by no means in proportion to the refractions; 
and, that there was a poffibility of refraction, without any 
divergency of. the light at all. 


In confequence of thefe experiments, he made fome ob- 
ject glaties for telefcopes, of two {pheric forms with water be- 
twecn them ; which, he fays, were free from the errors ari- 
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fing from the different refrangibility of light: but not fo dif- 
tinct as might have been expected, becaute ‘ the radii of the 
‘ fpherical furfaces of thofe glafles were required fo fhort, in 
© order to make the refractions in the required proportions, 
¢ that they muft produce as great; or greater errors in the 
‘ image, than thofe from the different refrangibility of 
* light. 


' © As thefe experiments clearly proved, that different fub- 
ftances diverged the light very differently, in proportion to 
the refraction ; I began to fulpect, that fuch variety might 
poflibly be found in different forts of glafles, efpecially, as 
experience had already fhewn, that fome made much better 
object glaffes in the ufual way, than others: and as no fa- 
‘ tisfactery caufe had as yet been affigned for fuch difference, 
© there was great reafon to prefume, that it might be owing 
© to the different divergency of the light by their refraétion. 


cn Aa A A 


‘ I difcovered a difference, far beyond my hopes, in the re- 
© fractive qualities of different kinds of glafs, with refpect to 
© their divergancy of colours. ‘The yellow, or ftraw-colour- 
© ed foreign fort, commonly called, Venice glafs, and the 
© Englifh crown glafs, are very near alike in that refpect, 
* though, in general, the crown glafs feems to diverge the 
‘ light, -rather the leaft of the two. ‘The common plate 
‘ glafs made in England diverges more ; and the white cryftal, 
* or flint Englifh glafs, as it is called, the moft of all.’ 


Our author made feveral trials, in order to find two forts of 
glafs whofe difference was the greateft, which were the 
crown glafs, and the white flint, or cryftal; and he found, 
that when the refraction of the white glafs, was to that 

“of the crown glafs, as-two to three, the refracted light was 
intirely free from colours. | Whence of two fpherical glaffes 
which refrac the light in contrary directions, the one muft be 
concave, and the other convex; and as the rays are to con- 
verge to a real focus, the excefs of refra¢tion muft be in the 
convex, which therefore, muft be made of crown glafs, and 
the concave with white flint glafs: and as the refractions of 
{pherical glaffes are in an inverfe ratio to their focal diftances, 
it is eafy to make thefe diftances in the ratio given above. 
' But it muft be remembered, that the fpheric olaffes muft have 
“as large radii as they will admit of, although theif focal dif- 
tances are limitted. He obferves, that the refracting powers 
of the fame fort of glafs, made at different times, vary; and 
that the two glaffes muft be placed truly, on the common axis 
of the telefcope, otherwife the defired effect will be in great 
: Meafure deftroyed, 
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Article 85.4 further attempt to facilitate the refolution of Tfaperi- 
metrical Problems. By Vhomas Simpfon, F. R. §. 


This branch of the mathematics, is of an old date, as we 
find by Apollonius Pergiae ; but it received its greateft im. 
provement from the method of fluxions: for general rules 
are from thence formed, for al! problems of that kind, which 
could not have been done by any other method. But as the 
progrefs of arts and fciences is gradual, moft writers upon 
fluxions, have added new problems to thofe already known: 
efpecially our learned author, who has treated this branch very 
copioully. 


He takes notice, in this paper, that about three years be- 
fore, he had laid before the Royal Society, the inveftigation 
of a general rule, for the refolution of [foperimetrical pto- 
blems, wherein only one of the two indeterminate quantities 
enters along with the fluxions into the exprefflion, and which 
rule determines the greateit figures under given bounds ; lines 
of the fwifteft defcent; folids of the leaft refiftances; with 
innumerable other cafes. But as others may be propofed, 
fuch as actually may arife m inquiries into nature, wherein 
both the flowing quantities together with their fluxions, are 
jointly concerned ; it is the inveftigation of a rule for the 
refolution of thefe, which he attempts in this paper. 


In order to this a general propofition is laid downs the pur- 
port of which is as follows: Let 9, R, &c. reprefent variable 
quantities, exprefled in terms of x and y, with proper co-effi- 
cients, andlet g, r, &c. denote as many others expreffed in 
terms of x andy; then it is propofed to find an equation for 
the relation of x and y, fo thatthe fluent of 9g+Rr4&e. 
correfpondding to a given value of x (or y,) may bea , 
maximum, OY mininum. 


To folve this problem, he denotes the fluxions of Q and R, 
by 9, Ry, and the fluxions of g andr, by ¢j, ry; and 
after fuppofing y and ¥ alone variable, and the two extreme 
ordinates conftant, he finds flux 9'7+-R'r&e. = ‘9D +r'R, 
&c. for his final equation: ‘That is, in words, a fluxion of 
the fluxion of 9 g+Rr, making 5 only variable, and divided 
by y, is equal to the fluxion of the fame quantity Qg+-Rr, 
by making only y variable, and divided by 7. Whereas the 
author gives the following a 


GENERAL RULE. 


* Take the fluxion of the given expreffion, whofe fluent:is 
* required to be a maximum, or minimum, meking y alone 
< variable 
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* variable, and having divided by ¥ ; let the quotient be 
« denoted by v: then take again the fluxion of the fame 
‘ expreffion, making y alone variable, which divided by 
« »; and then this laft quotient will be = 7.’ 


The author obferves that, when j is not found in the 
quantity given, v will then be =o; and confeq ‘ently, the 
expreflion for ~ equal to nothing alfo.. But if y be abfent, 
then will =e, and confequently, the value of v= a con- 
{tant quantity: inftead of y andy, x and x may be made fuc- 
ceflively variable. Mborever, if the cafe to be refolved, fhould 
be confined to other reftrictions, befides that of the maximum, 
or minimum; fuch as, having a certain number of other 
fluents, at the fame time equal to given quantities, the fame 
method may ftill be applied, with equal advantage, provided 
all thefe expreffions are connected together with proper co- 
efficients. - 


To exemplify by a particular cafe, the method of opera- 





tion, he prepofes the fluxionary quantity an ym sy?» wherein 
oe Pt 

the relation of x and y is fo required, that the fluent, cor- 

refponding to the given value of x.and y, fhall be a maximum, 

or minimum: and proceeding according to the foregoing rule, 


h p m+p p—t p—n—I 
e finds mary x y iS eae Xx ans » for the 








< I 
required equation, by fuppofing y= =1. As this equa- 


tion indicates that x and y increafe together from @ to infinite, 
when their exponents are both pofitives, or, that while y in- 
creafes, x decreafes, when the exponent of x is negative; 
it can by no means be concluded, that the fluent of the 
given expreffion, contains either a maximum, or minimum : 
_unlefs fome other condition be annexed to make it fo, which 
is not mentioned. 


_ He gives another example: —That the fluent of x y™ x 
may be a maximum, or minimum, and that of x? yzj to be 
equal to a given quantity. Thefe two quantities joined to- 
gether, with the indeterminate co-efficient 6, gives x* y* x +- 
bx? y¢ ¥ for the fum ; and proceeding according to the rule, 
finds p b yg™—t = mx™pe—1 for the required equation. 
But as this equation is of the fame nature as the former, it 
cannot be concluded, . that the propofed quantity contains a 
maximum, or minimum, which, we imagine, the author 
fhould have fhewn: for it is by no means fufhcient to give 
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an expreffion, and make its fluxion equal to nothing, in order 
to determine the maximum, or minimum, without fhewing 
that it contains one in fact. ‘The author himfelf, has fhewn 
feveral exceptions in-his treatife upon fluxions, and yet he takes 
not the leaft notice of that, in this paper ; on the contrary all 
his {uppofitions are vague, and by no means decifive. 


Article 103. The invention of a general Method for determining the 
Sum of every 2d, 34, 4th or 5th, &c. term of a Series, taken in 
order; the Sum of the whole Series being known. » By Thomas 
Simpfon, F. R. §. 7 | 


The author fays, ‘ As-the doctrine of feries is of very 
great ufe in the higher branches of the mathematics, and 
their application to nature, every attempt tending to extend 
that doétrine, may juftly merit fome degree of regard. 
The fubjeé&t of the paper, which I have now the honour ta 
lay ‘before the fociety, will be found an improvement of 
fome confequence in that part of fcience. And how far 
the bufinefs of finding fluents may, in fome cafes, be faci- 
¢ litated, thereby, will appear from the examples fubjoined, 
¢ in illuftration of the general method here delivered.’ 


[en ee ee ee ee | 


a 


He then proceeds to fhew by examples, how the method he 
propofes may be refolved ; but we fhall only obferve, that the 
author’s intention feems to have been, to fhew a different way 
of demonftrating Mr. Cote’s theorems, in his Harmonia Men- 

urarum. It feems to be a favourite topic of the author’s ; for 
he has treated this fubject in a different manner, in feveral of 
his works ; .and in fome of them, extended it a great length: 
it has likewife been treated by many others (but by none fo 
elegantly as by the inventor himfelf), and continued by Dr. 
Smith, the publifher of this work. It is true, the general 
problem was given ‘without a demonftration ; becaufe it de- 
pends on the divifion of the circle, and is therefore eafily 
performed: as Mr. Demoivre has fhewn in his Adifcellaneg 
Analytica. ; 


Article r10. Of the irregularities in the Motion of a Satellite, arif- 


ing from the [pheroidical figure ofits primary Planet : ina letter 
to the Rev. James Bradley, D. D: Afironomer Royal 3 F.R.S. 
and Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris’> by Mr. 
Charles Walmefly, F. R.S. and Member of the Royal Aca- 


demy of Sciences at Berlin, &c. 


‘ Since the time, (fays the author) that aftronomers have 
¢ been enabled by the perfection of their inftruments to de- 
¢ termine with great accuracy, the motions of the celeftial 
© bodies, 
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© bodies, they have been folicitous to feparate and diftinguith 
<« the feveral inequalities difcovered in thefe motions ; and to 
< know their caufe, quantity, and the laws according to which 
‘ they are generated. ‘This feems to furnifh a fufficient mo- 
‘ tive to mathematicians, wherever there appears a caufe 
‘ capable of producing an alteration in thofe motions, te ex- 
‘ amine by theory what the refult may amount to, though 
‘ it comes out never fo fmall: for, as one can feldom depend 
‘ fecurely upon mere guefs, for the quantity of any effect, it 
‘ muft bea blameable neglect entirely to overlook it, without 
‘ being previoufly certain of its not being worth our notice. 


¢ Finding therefore, it had not been confidered what effect 
the figure of a planet, differing from that of a fphere, 
might produce in the motion of a fatellite revolving about 
it, and as it is the cafe of the bodies of the Earth and Jupiter, 
which have fatellites about them, not to be fpherical, but 
fpheroidical, I thought it worth while to enter upon the 
examination of fucha problem. When the primary planet 
is an exact globe, it is well known that the force by which 
the revolving fatellite is retained in its orbit, tends to the 
center of the planet, and varies in the inverfe ratio of the 
fquare of the diftance from it ; but when the primary ‘pla- 
net is of a fpheroidicaj figure, the fame rule then nd longer 
holds: the gravity of the fatellite is no more direéted’ to 
the center of the planet, nor does it vary in the proportion 
above-mentioned ; and if the plane of the fatéllite’s orbit, 
be not the fame with the plane of the planet’s equator, the 
protuberant matter about the equator, will by a conftant 
effort of its attraction, endeavour to make the two planes 
coincide. Hence the regularity of the fatellite’s motion is 
neceflarily difturbed, and though upon examination, this 
effe&t is found to be but fmall in the moon, :the figure of 
the earth differing fo little from that of a fphere, yet in 
fome cafes it might be thought worth notice; if not, it will 
be at leaft a fatisfa€tion to fee, that what is neglected can 
be of no confequence. But, however inconfiderable the 
change may be with regard to the moon, it becomes ‘yer 

fenfible in the motions of the fatelljtes of Jupiter, both on 
account of their nearer diftances to that planet, when com- 
pared gig its femi-diameter, as alfo, becaufe the figure of 
Jupite ar recedes from that of a fphere. ‘This, I have 
fhewn, and exemplified, in the fourth fatellite; in which 
cafe, indeed, the computation is more exaét than it would 
‘be for the other fatellites ; for as my firft defign, was to 
\. amine only how far the moon’smotion could be affected 
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by this caufe, I {uppofed the fatellite to revolve at a diftance, 
fomewhat remote from the primary planet, and the diffe~ 
rence of equatorial diameter, and the axis of the planet 
not to be very confiderable. There likewise arifes this 
other advantage from the prefent theory, that it furnifhes 
means to fettle more accurately the proportion of the diffe- 
rent fortes which difturb the celeftial motioris, by afligning 
the particular fhare of influence, which is to be afcribed to 
the figure of the central bodies round which thofe motions 
are performed. 


© I have added at the end a propofition, concerning the di- 
urnal motion of the earth. ‘This motion has been gene- 
rally efteemed to be exactly uniform; but as there isa 
caufe that muft neceffarily fomewhat alter it, I was glad to 
examine what that alteration could amount to. If we fir 
fuppofe the globe of the earth to be exactly fpherical, re. 
volving about its axis in a given time, and afterwards con- 
ceive that by the force of the fun, or mooh, raifing the 
waters, its figure be changed into that of a fpheroid, then 
according as the axis of revolution becomes a different 
diameter of the fpheroid, the velocity of the revolution 
mu/i increafe or diminifh: for, fince fome parts of the ters 
raqueéous globe, are remoyed from the axis of revolution, 
and otheis deprefled towards it, and that in a different pro- 
portion as the fun, or moon, approaches to, or recedes 
from the equator, when the whole quantity of motion, 


‘which always remains the fame, is diftributed through the 


fpheroid, the velocity of the diurnal rotation cannot be 
conftantly the fame. This variation, however, will fcarce 
be obfervable, but as it is real, it may not be thought amifs 
to determine, what its precife quantity is.’ 


After this, the ingenious and learned author, proceeds to 


demonttrate his propofition, in the moft clear and eligible 


5 


manner, which the fubje will admit. We recommend this 
paper as a mafter-piece of the kind. 


x*; The other Papers in this publication of the Philofo- 


phical Tranfa€tions, will be confidered in a future 
article, 
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Safety and Perpetuity of the Britifb State, under the influence 
sy: sbtical and vlgioes Zeal Being the fubfiance of pase) 
Difeour fe preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge during 
the late Rebellion and prefent War. By W. Wefton, B. D. 
Fellow of St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge. vo. 3s. 6d. 
Whifton, &c. 


H E author’s defign in this work, is torouze the atten- 

tion of his countrymen to their true intereft and fafety; 
to infpire them with zeal for their religion and their liberties. 
How he has conducted himfelf in the execution of his defi 
will appear from a fhort view of what he: has advanced; 
His performance is divided into thirteen chapters ; in the twa 
firft of which he fhews, from a detail of many eminent ex- 
amples in hiftory, the exceeding great difficulty of conquer- 
ing any nation, which is zealous for its government and _re- 
ligion. But becaufe it is not enough to thew what qualities 
we ought to have, unlefs the means of attaining them are 
likewife painted out, he proceeds to this part of his defign in 
the third chapter, wherein he treats of the excefles of ridicule 
in this kingdom : and, 


~~» 


The firft advice he gives us is, to refolve to be sERIOUS ; 
for fimple as this remedy may feem, he fays, it will in the end 
effectually root out, one of the moft dangerous maladies that 
has infected the ftate, wiz. that profufion of wanton and in- 
difcriminate banter, which has taken poffeffion of the appe- 
tites, the reafon, and the heart. The affections of men 
chained down to earth, and devoted to fenfe, are not more 
averfe, we are told, to heavenly things, than the prefent age, 
abandoned to laughter and ridicule, is abhorrent of fedate 
and fober reflection. That this is not paradox but fa&, Mr. 
Westow fays, will appear inconteftably to thofe who view 
with difcerning eyes, the manners and cuftoms, the diverfions 
and employmenis, the books and converfation, of thofe who 
{ile themfelves the more liberal part of the ENGLisH people: 
a people, that were once dignified with the manly epithets of 
fedate, open and fincere; but are now: become light, artifi- 
cial, and difeuifed. He goes on: 


If fedatenefs and fobriety fhould in any places, or, on any 
eccafion, fhine forth with diftinguifhed luftre, one would 
think it fhould be at the tribunals of law, and in all things 
relating to the churchand the ftate. Yet, in the firft of thefe, 
what wantonnefs and levity, nay, what farce and buffoonery 
are often feen! How do the advocates of the refpective par- 
ti¢s frolic it with each other, and make it in a manner their 

principal 
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principal contention who fhall moft cruelly fport with pro< 
perty, reputation, ‘and, in fome particular occafions, with 
even life itfelf! This is too often verefied. | 


In regard to the affairs of ftate, no conduct of the ftatef- 
man, we are told, tho’ ever fo confummately wife, and no 
zeal of the patriot, tho’ ever foexuberantly warm, can efcape 
the ftrokes of obloquy and fcorn. If a Proteftant king is 
courted, Proteftantifm is made a jeft; if a Catholic, we laugh 
at all true religion. —If a good treaty is made, it was made 
only to be broken; if a bad, it is juft what ought to be ex- 
peéted from BRiTIsH politicians.—If foreigners are called in, 
the diftrefs is vifionary, and their aid fuperfluous; if our own 
ftrength is relied on, the diftrefs is dreadful, and never to be 
{urmounted by the filken fons of luxury and iloth.—If our 
foldiery are kept at home, the defign is to comply with their 
original inftitution, for oftentation, and parade; if they are 
fent abroad, it is wantonly to employ them where honour 
will be our difgrace, and where victory will be our ruin.— 
If an invafion is feared from an inveterate enemy, the fear 
arifes from imaginary fleets and armies in the clouds; if we 
invade them, it is only a piece of the moft extravagant Quix- 
otifm againft walls of brafs.—— 


As to religion—How, fays he, is the sAcRED inftitution of 
TYTHES become fubject to banter, and the TENTH of the In- 
CREASE made the fong of the drunkard, and the jeft of the 
profane !—The doétrine of the NEW BIRTH, is a pointas clear 
from the. Scriptures, as that the Scriptures themfelves are 
true; and yet how cautioufly do we tread on this obnoxious 
ground ! How isthe RENOVATION of the CARNAL MAN un- 
felt, and ridiculed by this degenerate age! and how are fuch as 
infift on it, ignominioufly claffed with thofe that cant in the 
conventicle, or bawl out in the field ?—The terrors of HEL1, 
and the tortures of the DAMNED, are vilified, and fet at 
nought; and the FIRE and BRIMSTONE which were once fo 
terrific, are tofled about like the arrows of SoLomon’s fool, 
and with the fame reflection, Are we nat in fport ? 


Our author concludes his third chapter with obferving, ¢ that 
this train of light and ludicrous reflections, does not onl 
proceed from thofe who are both Infidels in principle, vie 
itrangers to the wife and generous fentiments of the ancient 
lawgivers, who held thofe in execration who infulted the efta- 
blifhed religion, but likewife from numbers who feem to be 
in earncit in the profeffion of their faith, and would take it 
ill not to be thought fo; nay, from thofe too who would 
, think 
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© think it an affront to their underftanding to be told fo plain a. 
¢ truth, as the ill confequence of their conduc to the very 


‘ principles they approve.’ 


The fourth chapter contains fome farther refle&tions on the 


fubject of ridicule. If in any fort of writings the fedate, the 
rational, and candid manner ought particularly to prevail, 
Mr. Welton fays, one would think it fhould be in thofe, 
where fome dubious points, or fome important doétrines of 
our holy religion are controverted and explained: and yet it 
is ftrange to fee how the venerable combatants on either fide 


forfake this plain and natural path, and ftart afide to mirth, : 


to levity, and ridicule: how they triumph in the fharp and 
ludicrous hits they give to each other, and value themfelves 
* more on fatyr than fenfe, and repartee than truth; and all 
this too, at a time when Oey extol in words, and ought to 
copy in effect, the fweet fimplicity of thofe heavenly writings 
where there is {carce a farcafm ‘or jeer through the whole. 


Nay, fodeeply, we are told, has this infected fome of the 
greateft Genii, and the profoundeft adepts in the Chriftian 
fchool, that it has, in fome meafure, forced them moft unna- 
turally to co-operate even with Infidels themfelves ; to judge 
that to be a dead and unactive mafs, which wants piquancy 
againft our brother, and to fall into, or feign a fpirit of flum- 
ber over unpoirited candour, moderation, and truth ; in fhort, 
to pervert the juft courfe and order of things, and pronouncé 
that only to be excellent, of which we fhould be afhamed, 
as inconfiftent with our’ dignity, and unbecoming our pro- 


feffion. 


Having endeavoured to fhew, that one of the predominant 
and characteriftic qualities of the prefent age, and efpecially 
in this ifland, is an immoderate paffion for ridicule, our au- 
thor proceeds, in his fifth chapter, to enquire into the caufes 
of it. The firft caufe he mentions, is The Reformation of reli- 
gion, which, by laying open the follies and impoftures of Po- 
pery, fuddenly increafed the powers of ridicule, and added 
mightily to its ftock of ludicrous images, and fantaftic re- 
prefentations. Another caufe of the prevalency of this humour, 
we are told, is total Infidelity, which has fo enlarged the 
{phere of ridicule, that while the original Proteftant laughs 
at the Catholic, the Catholic at the Proteftant, and both at 
the Fanatic, the Infidel laughs at all. 


The Reftaration, it is faid, is another, and that a very con- 
fiderable caufe of the prevalence of ridicule. That four and 
| morofe 
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morofe difpofition, that ftiff and puritanical conduét, * thap 
vifage covered over with clouds of fuperftition, and that con. 
verfation devoid of gaiety and grace, joined to the confidera- 
tion of thofe dreadful calamities which the men of this caf 
were fuppofed to bring on: all this, our Author fays, gaye 
the nation fuch an abhorrence of their manners, that it foon 
began to incline to the contrary extreme; and this likewife, 
being aided by thofe overflowings of joy, and thofe tumults of 
debauchery which are common to great and fignal deliver. 
ances ; and what is worfe ftill, all this being fupported by the 
example of the monarch, and his court, during the courfe of 
a long and profligate reign, it, in effect, changed the whole 
frame of the people, and made their exceffes of laughter al- 
together as offenfive as the difgufting feverity they had f 
jully rejected. From this AZra, we are farther told, is ta 
be ated chiefly that fport with the enfigns of the magiftrate 
and the prelate ; thofe effufions of ridicule on the ftatefman 
and the minifter; thofe feoffs at virtue which belong only 
to hypocrify; and thofe infults on religion which belong 
only to fuperftition. 


The other caufes mentioned by Mr. Wefton, are thefe folk 
lowing—the Revolution and Acceffion ; and in confequencé 
of both, the continuance of faction after its natural diffohr 
tion; the general diffufion of kincwledge, and improvement 
of the underftanding ; the politeneis and urbanity, and toge 
ther with them, the deceitfulnefs and hiypoesify of modern 
converfation ; extended commerce, with its fure concomi- 
tant luxury ; a fondnefs for imitating our airy neighbours in 
moft of their cuftoms ; and a frequent and prevailing mix- 
ture with fome of the fouthern nations. : 


In the fixth chapter he confiders the bad effects of ridicule, 
which affe&t fociety more remotely. The firft he mentions is 
the great difcouragement modeft men are forced to undergo 
on this account, whofe ardour is thereby repreffed, and whofe 
courage is abated for fuch ufeful attempts to themfelves, and 
their dependants, as arg properly within their fphere. The 
other bad confequences are-the feparation of friends ; a ge- 
neral want of confidence between man and man; and the 
tendency ridicule frequently has to darken the intelledt, to 
viciate the tafte, and pervert the judgment. 


The ill confequences of ridicule which have a more exten- 
five influence on fociety, is the fubje@t of the feventh chapter. 
Now thefe are—the prejudice it does to.truth, and the reafon 
of things; making the one appéar like falfhood, and 7 

other 
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other like folly--the contempt that is hereby brought on the 
erfons and authority of men--and an utter incompatibility 
with zeal to the ftate. 


Our author concludes this chapter with repeating his former 
admonition, BE SERIOUS ; and goes on, in the eighth, to 
point dut other means of reviving zeal among his country- 
men. His exhortations are as under.—-Watch attentively 
the motions of your hearts, and take the proper advantage of 
every favourable fuggeftion—Come near and behold the well- 
built fabric of our conftitution ; carefully furvey it in all its 
parts; on the one fide, examine the beauty of holinefs; on 
the other, the beauty. of freedom, and then help falling in 
love with it, if ye can.—-Have ftrong and vigorous imprefli- 
ons of national glory—Confider that ye are freemen; and 
that there is a dignity of fentiment, and warmth of heart, a 

randeur of mind, and fuperiority of courage peculiar to men 
of that exalted character—reflec&t upon the great and mani- 
fold dangers that furround you—and confider the beneficial 
tendency of your religion, above all others in the world. 


Mr. Wefton introduces his ninth chapter, wherein he tréats 
of the power of example, with mentioning another qualifica- 
tion for the.acquifition of public fpirit, more neceflary than 
any one of the reft, and at the fame time more difficult to be 
acquired than’all of them put together, viz. a full fuperiority 
over the inordinate love of. gain. 


In the tenth he endeavours to fhew, that a firm belief of 
the Chriftian religion has the greateft tendency to make us 
zealous for the community, and courageous in its defence, 


A full conviction of the doctrines of the Gofpel, he thinks, 
is conftantly and neceflarily productive of true zeal and cou- 
rage, as well as of every other perfection and virtue; but as 
the contrary has been maintained by men of the firft rank in 
literature; and as it has been even affirmed, that faith has 
not the leaft connection either with virtue or courage, or any 
other great and praife-worthy action, he endeavours, in the 
eleyenth chapter, to anfwer this objection, 


The fum of the objection, as contained in many fcattered 
obfervations of Mr. Bayle, is briefly this—That the different 
vices and virtues of mankind do, for the moft part, take their 
colour from their different temperature and complexion; the 
different modes and cuftoms of their country, and the. cafual 

hits and contingencies of their lives; that their principles 
and perfuafions have not fo great an influence on them, asis 
generally 
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generally imagined ; that it is common for men to a€ above 


their principlés in fome cafes, and below them in others, with. 
out giving any room to fufpeét that they do not really admit 
them; that it is eafy to conceive a bad Chriftian and a good 
Atheift, tho’ the one as certainly believes in Chrift, as the 
other difbelieves 2a God ; that moreover, it is found by daily 
experience, that all men in fome part of their lives, thro’ 
paffion, fear, or furprize, act againft the fulleft conviction ; 
and that this feems to be the cafe with many Chriftians, who, 
tho’ they are fcandaloufly profligate and abandoned in their 
practice, yet frequently betray the cleareft fymptoms of be« 
lief, nay, and are credulous even to fuperftition. 


In anfwer to this, our author obferves, in the firft place, 
that it is the condu&t of reafonable Beings in general, who 
are duly convinced of any probable truth, to be commonly 
influenced, guided, and direéted, agreeably to that convic- 
tion. ‘Thus the merchant, who is perfuaded, that at theend 
of a wearifom voyage he fhall advance his fortunes ; and the 
hufbandman, who is perfuaded, that at the return of the fea- 
fon he fhall receive his feed with increafe, bear each of them 
the fatigues of their refpective employments, and may rightly 
be faid, in the language of fcripture, both to plough and trafu 
in hope. 


But fecondly: this point, we are told, receives yet an ad- 
ditional degree of proof, by confidering farther the natural 
alliance between Infidelity and the vices prevalent among 
Chriftians. Becaufe men believe not Providence; therefore 
they fo greedily fcrape and hoard :—they do not believe any 
reward for charity ; therefore they will part with nothing :-— 
they do not hope for fuccour from God; therefore they are 
difcontented :—they have nothing to raife their fpirits ;_ there- 
fore they are abject. 


As this may be thought too general, Mr. Wefton prefles 
the inftance of covetoufnefs more particularly. The end then 
of the covetoufnefs man, he fays, is indifputably the increafe 
of gens and on this his heart is fo paffionately fet, that he 
trufts, even to faithlefs men, and fecurities liable to a thou- 
fand accidents, purely from the greater probability of accom- 
plifhing his defign : and yet tell him of the gain of Eternity, 
for which too he has the promife of God, who cannot lye, and 
he is not affected by it at all. Now what probable folution 
can there be of his purfuing fo ardently the treafures of the 
earth, and neglecting fo abfurdly thofe of heaven; but that 
he has a firm perfuafion of the exiftence of the one, and 


doubts, 
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doubts, at leaft, and fcruples about the exiftence of the 
other. 


To fay, as it is often faid, that it is the diftance only of 
thefe laft that makes them totally difregarded, is the grofleft 
contradiction to the general practice of mankind: every thing 
diftant, which in their expectation is likely to happen, has its 
due influence over their condu&t: old age borders upon death, 
and death upon eternity; yet provifion is made only for the 
firft, while the laft is neglected. Why? but becaufe the one 
is known to be the lot of humanity, the other looked upon as 
only an uncertain promife. 


¢ But it will be expected of us, perhaps,’ continues our 
author, * to difpute this matter with Bayle, rather from his 
‘ inftances than our own: let us therefore feleét one of the 
‘ ftrongeft that he has brought to prove his point. 


‘ The tender ‘mother then who has been educated in the 
¢ principles of the Chriftian faith, and yet in oppofition to 
thefe principles, for fear of human laws, fheds herfelf the 
blood of her own off-fpring, is thought to be one, whofe 
conduct meets with no probable folution, ,but upon-a fuppo- 
fition, that toavoid a prefent infamy, which fhe fees direét- 
ly before her, fhe renders herfelf liable to eternal punifh- 
ment, which fhe certainly believes, but fees at a diftance : 
and we muft acknowlege, that fhe believes it; becaufe it 
was a tenet fhe was brought up in, and never difputed it in 
her own mind, nor heard it difputed by others. 


a en ee ee ee 2. 2 


‘ Though this latter part is: not certain, yet it may be 
granted, that the belief fhe was brought up iniremains with 
her: but then this horrid action fhews: what:a kindof be- 
lief it- was; and it will be: farther: fhewn by a cafe that 
reaches numbers of the like fort. . 


oe a a? ee | 


‘ The feparate exiftence, if not the immortality of the 
foul, is a principle that not only Chriftians, but men of all 
denominations have been brought up in; and moft of thém 
have never feen any reafon to doubt this matter, ‘or, indeed, 
have afked themfelves about it at-all: and yet the very fight 
of their departed friend feems to fhake this principle ‘to its 
foundation ; for otherwife we cannot conceive why they 
not only mourn over him at prefent, like one that has ceafed 
from being, but {peak of him afterwards, in their cooler 
moments, with the fame fymptoms of defpair. 
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_ © The belief, therefore, that weeps over an immortal foul 
as if it was extin&t, and the belief which for fear of a pre- 
feat, 
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¢ fent infamy, finks the prefent parent into Hell, are twa 


forts of principles, which, however they may be called 


© faith, in effect, differ little from total infidelity. 


© Neither will that fubterfuge avail, that in weeping over 
our deceafed friend, we lament our own misfortune : fince it 
is fuch a fubterfuge as contradicts the very nature of things, 
The voice of nature, in terms of pity and comm#feration, 
is too {trongly marked to take a different form from the fug. 
geftions of art; nor is it at all more abfurd, to fay, that we 
call ourfelyes wicked, when we apply that epithet to a vil. 
Jain, than to fay, that we call ourfelves wretched, when we 
apply that epithet to the dead, 


‘ There is a farther illuftration of all this in a celebrated 
paflage in one of Cicero’s philofophical treatifes, where the 
truth of what we have now drawn from the filent practice, 
or unwary paflions of men, is wondertully confirmed by 
plain acknowlegement, and audible confeflion. 


‘ The Heathen in that dialogue, who was more at liberty 
than Chriftians to deliver his fentiments on the a 
of the foul, fays, that while he was reading Plato’s treatile 
on that fubjeét, he was in fome meafure perfuaded of the 
truth of his opinion; but that his aflent quite yanifhed as 
foon as he laid it down, ) 


© To account for this, we muft fuppofe, what Seneca has, 
in fome meafure, explained in a parallel paflage, that the 
Heathen, meeting: in Plato’s treatife with fome plaufible 
reafons, which* confpired with the high opinion that men 
conceive of their fouls, and their riatural defire of future 
exiftence, he acquired, as it were, a fort of temporary per+ 
fuafion of their truth; ‘but as foon as he looked again on 
the difordered face of things among his fellow-creatures, 
and efpecially on the fad and melancholy fymptoms of 
diffolution in common to them with other animals, this 
perfuafion died away. 


‘ This, with fome fmall variation of circumftances, is the 
cafe with the Chriftians we are confidering. Having a due 
degree of veneration for the religion they were brought up 
in; having never heard any principle of it difputed, and 
naturally withing for the immortality it promifes, they give 
fome faint fort of affent to its truth: but this affent not 
being itrong enough to bear them up amidft the exigencies 
of life, it vanifhes into nothing before the alarms of dan- 
ger, or allurements of fin. 


This 
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* This reafoning will help us to another example, urged 
* with great vehemenceé by the Sbievtor though, in truth, it 
¢ differs not much fromthe preceding: ‘This inftance is, that 
‘ many profligate Chriftians amongit the Catholics have re- 
courfe in danger to images and relics, and have. fuperttiti- 
oufly placed a confidence in their aid, when all human mea- 
fures have failed; from whence it is ipferred, that they 
have a belief in thefe, and of confequence in Chriftianity 
alfo.-Indeed, their belief in both is the fame; and while 
they flatter their pride, promife them fupport, or bring no 
interruption to their pleafures, they act as if their belief in 
them was real: but when they orofs their intereft, curb 
their oli and thwart their inclinations, the cafe is 
altogether changed; and it is well if the relics once fo 
much hdnoured gre- not treated at laft with the fame con- 
tempt as that impotent god in the fable, which fell a. facri- 
fice to the fury of its importunate folicitor, for not being 
able to hear’ and affift him, - im 
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‘ Icould, if it was neceflary, confirm this reafoning by a 
great variety Of parallel inftances ;, but it may be more pro- 
per to confirm it by the beft fupport in all difputable cafes, 
and that is, by real experience and fa&t; by the examples 
of thofe- great and illuftrious foferunners in the Chriftian 
courfe already mentioned, who having firft believed their 
religion in the purity it was taught, proceeded of confe- 


quence to practife it with the fteadinefs it was believed, 


‘ And hére, and here only, fince the foundation of Chrif- 
tianity, isto be feen the mighty power and efficacy of faith 
in the happy produétion of every grace, and every virtue ; 
in gentlenefs, in meeknefs, in forbearance, and hymility ; 
in forgivenefs, in charity, in fincerjty and truth; in tem- 
perance, in patience, in fortitude and conftancy; in ne- 
eleé&t of riches, in fubmiffion to injuries, in contempt of 
death, and confidence in God, ’ 


© The time would fail me, fooner than jt did the Apoftle in 
* his jlluftrious catalogue of the Old Teftament-worthies, 
* were I to infift on all the eminent gifts and virtues of the 
§ New: let it fuffice, that they both together make up that 
© Cloud of Witneffes, whofe ftrength of evidence no arguments 
* can refift, no arts elude, and no glofles explain away :_ who 
* through faith, and faith only, in the emphatical Anal ¢ 
* of the Apoftle, fubdued kingdoms, wrought righteoufneds, 
* obtained promifes, ftopped the’ mouths of lions; were 
* ftoned, were fawn afunder, were tempted, were flain with 
Rev. Aug. 1759, L $ the 
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‘ the {word ; wandered about in fheep fkins, and goat fkins, 
‘ being deftitute, afflicted, and tormented. 


% 


¢ And now what will the boldeft objector be able to fay to 
thefe things? to deny their exiftence, is to contradié& the 
ftream of all hiftory hold facred and profane ;—to impute 
them to any thing but faith, will never admit of any pro- 
bable folution ;—to fay that this faith was vifionary and ro- 
mantic, and not warranted by the genius of the Gofpel, is 
to betray the profoundeft ignorance in the doétrines of Chrift: 
—To fay that faith might not be able to produce fuch ef- 
feéts in one ageasitdidin another, is denying the conftancy 
of the farne caufes, without affigning any reafon for their 
variation: —To give fome fhew of reafon for this from the 
prevalency of example, is lofing even that fhew before ex- 
ample did begin :—T’o come nearer yet to the real ftate of 
things, and fay, that in the various degrees of faith, the 
primitive Chriftians poffeffed the higheft, and the prefent the 
loweft, is not true in their fenfe; becaufe the loweft degree 
of faith is fuppofed to be a full perfuafion of the divinity of 
the Gofpel; and the higheft can be no more :—Ta confefs 
then at laf, that the firit ages had uniformly this perfuafion, 
and thefe latter ages fall fhort of it, is in effeét the whole 
of what we are contending for; and is, in effect, the only 
refuge the objectors themfelves can find. 


© For what does this confeffion mean; that this faith is ir- 
refolute and feeble? that it fluctuates and wavers? that it 
wants the force and fteadinefs of conviction? that it rifes 
and finks by fits? that it is influenced by outward caufes? 
that it is difiipated by pleafure, and fhrinks before pain? 
that it differs with times and feafons? is a faith of Sabbaths 
and new moons, and fhines out, or is overcaft by the cor- 
refponding brightnefs or gloom of the fun; that the little 
life which animates it is often utterly extinét? that it has 
fantaftic fucceffions of living and dying; and like the fabled 
foul of the philofopher, goes out, and returns at random? 
In a word, that it is deficient in fome part, and comes not 
up to its true and genuine ftandard ’—Here then, at laft, 
is difcovered that fpring of bitternefs, that certain -fource 
from whence have flowed all thofé numerous evils, which 
fo long have deluged the Chriftian world. 


¢ So that the refult of the above-mentioned reafoning at 
length centers here, that the firft Chriftians, who lived 
fuitably to their profeffion, had a tleadfaft and ‘entire.con- 
viction of the truths of the Gofpel ; and we, who live un- 
{uitably, 
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© fuitably, have not: i. e. they had faith, and we have doubt ; 
< and clofe by the fide of doubt fits utter infidelity; and 
< round infidelity is fcattered confufion, and every evil work.” : 


The two lat chapters of our author’s work are very, fhort,' 
and are intended to anfwer fome objeétions to his principal 
defign, together with an application of the whole. 


As to the merit of the performance, after the account we, 
have given, little needs be faid. There are, undoubtedly, 
many juft obfervations to be met with in it: and on fuch ge- 
neral topics it would be ftrange if there were not; but what 
is advanced on the fubject of ridicule, is liable to many juft ob- 
jections. The ftile and manner are affected throughout; and 
there is little precifion or accuracy in the author’s reafonings ; 
in a word, were we to fay that his work is A POMPOUS’ 
TRIFFLE, there are few readers, we apprehend, whofe judg~ 
ment is worth regarding, that-;would think fuch a character 
of it too feveres It is, at beft, but an imitation of Dr. 
Brown’s juitly exploded E/timate. 3 R 





A praitical Treatife of Hufbandry: Wherein are contained many. 
ufeful and valuable Experiments and Obfervations in the New 
Hufbandry, colle#ed during a Series of Years, by the celebrated 
MM. Duhamel Du Monceau, Adember of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, Fellow of the Royal Society, London, &e. 
Alfo the maf? approved Practice of the beft Englifh Farmers, in 
the old Method of Hufbandry. With Copper-Plates of feveral 
ew and ufeful Infiruments. Ato. 165. Whifton, &c. 


Duhamel, and his correfpondents, (ds we ate told in 
e the preface to this work) have fet the world an exa 
ample which has long been wanted, and greatly defired by all 
who have the good of their country at heart, and are in the 
leaft fenfible of the importance of agriculture. They have 
given us a feries of experiments in this moft ufeful art, con- 
tinued for feveral years together, with accuracy and judgment, 
and related in a clear, diftin& manner: which feems, in- 
deed, to be the only method of arriving, at perfection in a fci- 
ence, whercin theory alone can avail but little. 


M. Duhamel’s work, in the original, confifts of five vo- 
lumes, publithed at different times; fo that we are not to ex- 
pect a tranflation of the whole in the work’ before us: onthe 
Sontrary; weare told by the writer of it; [Mr. Joun Mixts] 

2 that 
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that he has tranflated only fuch experiments as feemed to hing 
moft inftruétive to his countrymen. And to render this trea- 
tife ftill more ufeful, he has alfo given, from the moft ap. 
proved Englifh writers, what appeared to him beft in the 
thodern practice of farming, either according to the old or 
riew method. ‘The plainnefs wherewith the whole is written, 
Mr. Mills hopes, will fhew, that his intention was to make it 
of as general ufe as poflible. 


The editor proceeds, in the preface, to take notice of the 
various reafons, that have hitherto contributed to obftruct the 
fuccefs of the moft generous attempts of individuals, in this 
particular branch of knowledge: and then adds 





¢ But we promife ourfelves, that it will be the happinefs 
of the prefent age to fee every obftacle removed, which 
might retard a general improvement in hufbandry, the ge- 
nuine and original fource of the wealth and power of this 
ifland, as well as of its ornament and fecurity. 


ann A 


© The Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures.and Commerce, have taken THIS undctr THEIR pe- 
culiar care: and what may we not expect from a fociety, 
the members whereof are fo well qualified to direé&t and 
improve the moft ufeful inquiries ; and who generoufly dif- 
tribute their private bounties, to reward the labour, and 
indemnify the charge, of fuch experiments, as tend ta 
* promote any ufeful knowledge, or national advantage !’ 
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To the right honorable the prefident, and other members 
of the above-mentioned laudable fociety, Mr. Mills has in- 
fcribed his work: which is divided into four parts.—The 
firft contains the general principles of Agriculture, together 
with the moft approved practice in the old Hufbandry; the 
effential differences between which and the new, are pointed 
out in this part.—The agen is confined to the culture of 
Wheat, according to the principles of the new hufbandry, 
the fuperior advantage of which, is proved by a feries of 
many experiments.—In the third part, the new hufbandry is 
applied to the culture of other plants ufeful to the farmer.— 
The defcriptions of the feveral inftruments ufed in the new 
hufbandry, are given in the fourth part, together with the 
pistes [fix in number] whereon thofe inftruments are repre- 

ented. 


_ Part I. Chap, r. Of Roots. As the culture beftowed upon 
the, productions of the earth, aéts principally upon the ross 
and relates more immediately to them, than to any other patt 


of plasits, they are’made the fubje& of the firft chapter ; and 
) are 
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are divided in general into two forts, viz. carrit, OF tap-roots, 
and treeping, or fibrousereots. 


Chap. 2. Of Leaves. The neceffity of leaves to plants is 
proved to be fuch, that few can fubfift without them: info- 
much that experience fhews, that if they are ftripped of all 
their leaves, they generally die. From hence ‘is inferred, the 
prejudice that arifes to many trees from lopping off their 
branches: and alfo, for the fame reafon, it is alleged that 
fain-foin, luferne, clover, &c. are greatly hurt when fed ‘too 
clofe by cattle, efpecially when young. On this account too 
the practice of farmers, who turn in their. flocks to feed on 
their wheat when too rank *, is difapproved.—The fine ‘fhort 
- grafs which covers the lawns of England, is (afferted to be) 
the only,plant that can bear frequent clofe mowing or eating : 
for though this grows the more beautiful for it; yet moft 
others are damaged by the fame fort of treatment. 


In the 5th Chap. which treats of the diffribution of the food 
of plants within the earth, we are told that, of whatfoever 
nature this food may be, it is difperfed throughout every part 
of the earth ; but would lie ufelefs there, if plants could not 
get at it. ‘Io increafe the fertility of land, therefore, we 
are given to underftand, that there is not fo much occafion 
to provide it with the fubftance which is to nourifh plants 
{that being fuppofed to be there already), as to difpofe it in 
{uch manner that the plants may, by their ‘roots, collec and 
draw in thofe juices which afmoft all foils are abundantl 
ftored with. Too this end, the particles of the earth muft be 
fo divided, as to leave an infinite number of fmall chafms be- 
tween them, into which the roots may glide, and fo draw 
the nutritive juices from them. This division of the earth, 
we are told, may be effected, either by fermentation, raifed 
by mixing dung, or other manures, with the. earth; or by 
breaking its parts mechanically, by tillage, with. any of the 
different inftruments invented to ftir the earth. But, as our 
author js a great friend to, what is called, the wew hufbandry, 
he prefers the latter method, and agcordingly treats of Tillage, 
in the 6th Chapter. 


It is much more profitable, he fays, to increafe the fruitful- 
nefs of land by tillage, than by dung. 1. Becaufe only a 
certain quantity of dung can be had, the produce of twenty 


* We have heard of farmers turning in their fheep to feed on their 
wheat, when to» thin, upon a prefumption that when one blade is 
cropped, two or three will {pring from the fame root; and are of 
©pinion there may be fome reafn for the prefumption. 
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acres being fcarcely fufficient to dung one: whereas the pars 
ticles of the earth may be divided. and fubdivided, ad infinitum, 
2. Plants reared in dung, haye not the fine flavour of thofe 
that grow ina foil which has not been dunged. 3. The 
pst 4 not only divides the particles, full as well as the fer- 
mentation occafioned by dung, but alfo changes their fitua- 
tion, by turning the earth up-fide down, thereby expofing 
the whole, at different times, to the influences of the fun, 
air, and dews ; all which greatly conduce to render it fertile, 
4. Dung harbours infects, which afterwards feed upon, and 
fpoil the plants. ‘To remedy this inconvenience, the fol- 
lowing method is recommended, in a note.—* Let a referve 
© of quick-lime be kept ina very dry place. When you be- 
€ gin ta make your dunghill, {prinkle each layer of dung with 
¢ guick-lime, till the whole is finifhed, This kills *moft in- 
© fects, and perhaps enriches the dung, and renders it more 
¢ ferviceable. ‘This lime will likewife deftroy the feeds of 
‘¢: weeds, which generally are in dung, and which hurt the 
* wheat when they fhoot up,’ . 


The ufefulnefs of dung, howeyer, is not denied, where it 
can be had, in fufficient quantities; but ftill the benefit a- 
rifing from frequent plowings is, ftrongly infifted on : info- 
much, that it is even-afferted, that fome farmers who have 
doubled the number of plowings, have found their lands more 
fertilized thereby, than if they had been greatly dunged: and 
three plowings extraordinary, do not coft half io much as one 
dunging, en 


“In the 8th Chapter, which treats of Manures, we are told 
‘that dung, like other compofts, aéts by fermentation ; and 
therefore, is of moft fervice in the o/d hufbandry, in which 
‘the earth is not fo much pulverifed, by tillage, as in the new. 
dn this chapter we meet with a great many ufeful’ obferva- 
‘tions,’ taken ‘chiefly from Tull, from the new Syftem of, 
tAgriculture, .from Evelyn, Miller, Lifle, Borlafe’s Na- 
‘tural Hiftory of . Cornwal, the Philofophical. Wranfac- 
‘tions, Quinteney,. Home,.. Ellis, Worlidge, and other 
Englifh writers; and at the latter end of the chapter, we 
have Mr. Duhamel’s account of the methods of liming land, 
was prattifed in lower Normandy; and of burn-beaking ia 
France. But as‘thefe accounts are fomewhat tedious, and 
not very likely to be adopted here, we fhall refer the curious 
reader to the book itfelf for fatisfaQion.—We_ cannot, how- 
ever, ; omit the following defcription of marle, as it is one of 
she moft.valuable manures, efpecially for fandy foils: though 
trequently neglected far want of being fufficiently re 
te : The 
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¢ The colour [of marle] is, either red, brown, yellow; blue, 
‘ grey, or mixed. It is to be known by its pure, and uncom- 
¢ pounded nature. There are many marks to diftinguifh it 
‘ by; fuch as its breaking into little fquare bits ;_ its falling 
© eafily to pieces, by the force of a blow, or upon being ex- 
« pofed to the fun, and the froft; its feeling fat and oily, 
‘ and fhining when it is dry.—But the moft unerring way to 
¢ judge of marle, and know it from any other: fubftance, 
¢ which may appear like it, is, to break a piece. as big as a 
¢ large nutmeg, and, when it is quite dry, «drop it to thé 
© bottom of a glafs of clear water, where, if it be right, it 
¢ will diflolve and.crumble, .as it were duft, in a very little 
‘ time, fhooting up many fparkles to the furface of the water.’ 


The gth Chapter, upon Plowing, contains little but extracts 
from Mr. Tull, and the author * of the new Syftem. of Agri- 
culture ; for which reafon we pals it over. 


In order to promote the ufe of the zew hufbandry, the roth 
chapter, (the greateft part of which here follows) . treats 
© Of the advantage of cultivating annual Plants while they grow, 
‘ as the Vine and other perennial Plants are cultivated,’ 


‘ The earth is generally prepared to fit it for receiving 
the feeds of annual plants, and, fome few leguminous plants 
excepted, all others are left to fluft for themfelves, till they 
have yielded that part for which they are cultivated.—But we 
propofe tilling the earth during the growth of aunual plants, 
as is done with the vine and other perennials in different 
feafons of the year. For as tillage is of very great fervice 
to plants, jt is proper to make ufe of it, when. they are in 
the greateft need of food. Though land be never fo well 
tilled in autumn, it hardens, or faddens in the winter, its 
particles approach one another, weeds fpring up, which rob 
the ufeful plants of their nourifhment, and at the end of 
the winter, the ground is in nearly the fame condition, as 
if it had not been plowed at all. Yet it is at this feafon 
that plants ought to fhoot with the greateft vigour. They 
confequently, ftand more in need of the plow, to deftroy 
weeds, to lay frefh earth to their roots, in the room of 
that which they have exhaufted, to break the particles of 
the earth anew, to enable the roots to: extend themfelves, 
and gather that ample provifion of food, of which they at 
this time ftand in the greateft need.—In the common hufban- 
dry, the whole attention is to provide a great ftore of 
nourifhment for wheat, at a time when it fearce confumes 
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_* The late celebrated Aaron Hill, Ef; For an ample examina- 
tion of this work, fee Review, Vol. XIl. p 57. 
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any, 4s it then produces only a few leaves. But, when the 
wintér rains, and the firft drying heat of the fpring, have 
rendered the earth almoft as hard as if it had never been 
plowed, the wheat is abandoned to itfelf, at a time when 
it might, and ought to be, aflifted by proper cultures 
Qur farmers, in this, act as prepofteroufly, as it would be 
to give a child a great deal of food, and diminifh it graa 
dually is he grows bigger.=+The great advantage of hava 
ing land in fine tilth before it is fowed, is univerfally allows 
ed: but we muft not ftop at thefe firft preparations, 
Plants require a due culture whilft they grow, and muft not 
be abandoned till they come to their full maturity.~Some 
garden plants.acquire great ftrength by being tranfplanted ; 
becaufe, after having been confined in the nurfery, they are 
put into large beds, where they find a new and loofe mould, 
The plants of corn may be equally benefited by plowing, 
or ftirring the earth near them. If any of their roots are 
difplaced or broke, the plant does not fuffer by it, becaufe 
it fhoots out feveral inftead of one; and moft of the roots 
not having been difplaced or hurt, they continue to fupply 
the plant with nourifhment, till the difplaced or broken 
roots have taken frefh hold of the earth; and then the 
plant becomes more vigorous than before : for when a root 
is cut, it fhoots out feveral new ones, proper to draw 
fiourifhment from the earth. ‘The breiidnig of .a root ig 
therefore a means of multiplying the mouths, or rather 
fuckers which colle& the nourifhment»of plants.—Thofe 
who are againft thefe frequent plowings, are afraid of dry- 
ing the earth too much: for they fay that the moifture 
efcapes with greater difficulty from a hard earth, than from 
that which has been well ftirred by plowing.—It may be 
eranted, that the moifture which is in the earth, does not 
evaporate fo eafily whilft the earth is hard, as when it is ing 
loofe ftate: but in the fir/ place, it is certain, that that mois 
fture will be rather burtfu/ than ufeful to plants *.—Secondly, 
our adverfaries muft allow, that well plowed land will more 
teadily admit the moifture of rain and dews, than land 
which is not fo. ‘The following experiment proves the 
truth of this affertion. 


¢ If feveral rows of wheat are fown in a poor, but well 
plowed land, the blades of the corn will turn yellow in 
fpring, efpecially in dry weather. If the ground border- 


 @ This ip dixi? may, very poflibly, be true: but the reafin why 
might as well have been added, for the reader’s greater fatisfaction. 
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ing upon thefe rows be plowed deep, in fome places near, 
and in others at a confiderable diftance from the rows, the 
corn will recover its verduye firft in the places that are near» 
eft to the new plowed ground, and afterwards gradually in 
the others, according to their diftance; which proves that 
the wheat ‘recevers its verdure, in proportion as its roots 
reach the loofe earth.—In hort, ftirring the earth about 
plants while they are growing, is fo ufeful, that in fome 
parts of Berkthire, and in fome diftricts of the Gatinois, 
they hand-hoe their wheat ; and though this operation is 
expenfive, it is afirmed that the crops amply repay all. the 
charge and trouble. How. much more profitable [then' 
¢ would it be if this labour could be done at a lefs expence 
* The methods propofed in the following chapter, will fhew 
© that it may.’ 


Chap. 11. © General defeription of the drill and horfe-hoing Huf= 
‘ bandry, for the culture of annual Plants? f 


Our author refers, for the defcription of the inftruments 
ufed in the new hufbandry, to a fubfequent chapter, where 
they are illuftrated by ingravings upon copper; and here-he 
only obferves that the drill (a principal machine in conduét- 
ing this mew method of hufbandry), is drawn by one, or two 
horfes, forms furrows of what depth, and at what diftance is 
defired, drops into the furrow the exact quantity of feed 
thought proper, and immediately covers it.—-As to the horfe- 
hoe, it is only a light kind of plough, to clear off the weeds, 
and loofen the ground, betwixt the rows of corm, as it 
grows.—He then examines the following queftions, viz. 
1. At what depth the feed ought to be fown: 2. The quantity 
of feed proper to be fown: and 3. The difance at which the 
rows fhould be fown :—for the fowing in rows, is an effential 
point to be regarded in the mew hufbandry: and though the 
width of the alleys, or fpaces between the beds, on which. 
the rows are fown, (three, or four, upon each bed) feems at 
firft fight a confiderable objection againft the mew method ; 
yet, we are told, that a proper trial will foon remove this 
prejudice. For, it is alleged, in favour of the method here 
recommended, that 


© At harveft, it will be found, that moft of the grains of 
* wheat have produced twenty or thirty flalks a-piece ; where- 
* as, in the common hufbandry, they feldom exceed two or 
* three. [Sothat] if it were pofible to diftribute thofe twen- 
* ty, or thirty ftalks, in the alleys, the earth would appear 
* as well covered as when the whole is fown in the — 
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£ broad-caft way. But as- the ears are likewife larger, ang 
* filled with etter grain, it follows, that, the crop is, in fag, 
more plentiful.—In the common way of fowing, the earth ap. 
pears at firft fight well covered with plants. But as ajj 
thefe plants cannot find fufficient nourifhment, and it jg 
impofiible ‘to affift them by culture, many of them perifh 
before they fipen, the greateft part of them remain poor 
and ftinted, and the feed is almoft entirely loft: whereas, 
by the mew method, all the plants find fufficient nourifh. 
ment, and being affifted from time to time, by proper cul- 
ture, become ftrong and vigorous; infomuch,-that I have 
feen ‘Jand cultivated in the common way, not yield the fifth 
part of the produce of lands-fown and cultivated according 
to the new method. 
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¢ Befides, when land is fowed according to our method, 
‘ it is lefs exhaufted than in the common way; or rather, it 
© will be. in acondition to fupply feveral.crops of wheat, 
¢ which will become better every year, becaufe the corn is 
¢ fown in: beds made in the middle of the former alleys, 
$ where the earth has been thoroughly and deeply plowed.’—— 


“. Chap. 12. is upon the fubject of Change of Species, in Plants, 


Chap. 13. treats of the common Culture of Wheat, according 
to the old method.—— Chap. 14. gives us rules for the Culture 
of Wheat according to the new Hufbandry: but as they are too 

ong to be inferted entire, and might fuffer by an abridgment; 
-we fhall-refer the reader.to the, book it{@f, for fatisfaction in 
‘this: particular. , 


Chap, 15. treats of the Advantages of the new Hufbandry: 
which. are fummed up thus; at p. 76. ‘ Little, or no 
.§. dung is employed: the earth is not refted: it is not taken 
*-up with grain of lefs value, nor is the expence increafed; 
* for the culture which is beftowed upon the -corn whilft 
.* growing, prepares the ground for the enfuing crop, and 
only two.thirds of the ground-is plowed. The horfe-hoings 
an{wer the end of the four plowings, given [in the common 
wa during the year of fallow: they are even more bene- 
ficial: for it has been obferved, that the third crop of a 
field fown with wheat five years running, was a twentieth 
‘part greater than either.of the preceding crops, and that 
the fifth was-the beft of all.’ The farmer muft not there- 
fore repine at the feeming lofs of the alleys, feeing that his 
lands are conftantly employed, and that the wheat branches 
out into fo ‘many ftalks, that, if fpread equally over the 
whole field, ‘as in the common hufbandry, they would nearly 
cover all the alleys.’ 
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‘Chap. 16. Of the Diftempers .af Corn.—— Ms, Dahamel is 
much more diftin&t in his account.of the diftempers.of corn; 
than. any Englifh writer, has: hitherto been:,. and, though 
they may all, in general, be reduced. to. mildew, blight, and. 
fmut, yet he has diftinguifhed them by feveral other names, 
and given us many Curious remarks upon each of them. 





Chap. 17. Of Steeps.——-Various methods of fteeping grain, 
intended. £9 be fown, in different kinds of preparations, as 
prefervRives againft diftempers, as well as to render the feed 
more fruitful; were brought very early into ufe.- But as to 
the efficacy of many pretended fecrets for the above purpofes, 
our author greatly doubts it: and judicioufly concludes with 
obferving ‘ that the ; fureft. means of obtaining good 


‘ crops, is, to have the ground in good condition.’ 

Chap. 18. Of Weeds. To prevent the increafe of weeds, 
we are here advifed to deftroy them before their feed is ripei 
But to do this (it is alleged) is not poffible in lands plowed 
the common way ; becaufe they» grow with the corn, .and moft 
of them ripening fooner than the wheat, their feeds-fow them+> 
felves, and the weeds confequently-multiply. But, the fureft 
way to deftroy them, is, to continue plowing whilf{t. ‘the cori 
grows, which canbe done only.in the mew.bufbandry, © 


Weeds may be diftinguifhed into four kinds" 


1. Such as have creeping perennial roots, 








. 2. Such as grow in cold wet foils... 
3. Such~as are of a large fucculent body. 


4. Such as, having fmall feeds, or that ripening before the 
corn, fow themfelves, Each of thefe require different 
methods, to deftroy them. | . 





The firft kind can only be deftroyed by repeated fumimer 
fallows, by which their roots are'cut, and turned’ up to be 
withered by the fun and wind; after which they are dragged 
out by harrows, and fhould be burnt. ‘This repeated as often 
as conyeniently may be, can fcarcely fail. to complete the 
cure. Colts-foot (a moft pernicious weed), which is pro- 
pagated by the root, may likewife be deftroyed by, fowing: the 
ground with rye-grafs, or any plant which, coming up early 
in the fpring, fhadows. and {mothers it, whereby at dies in a 
few years. 





The fecond are deftroyed by draining the earth of ‘its fuper- 
fluous moifture, and by warming it with lime, afhes, gravel, 
fhelly fea-fand, Se, 's Ye 
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The third sre deftroyed by cutting them down when jn 
full fap and vigour: for the fudden interruption which thig 
gives ‘to the motion of the fap, caufes it to flagnate in the 
roots, and putrify there. Sa | 


The fourth can be deftroyed only by frequent fallows, and 
conftantly cutting, or rather plowing them down before they 
run to feed. | 

[To be concluded in our next.} Pp 
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The Life of Epwarp Earl of Cuarenpon concluded, 


N our .laft month’s Review, we attended Mr. Hyde 
I to the time of his being elected member for Wotton Baf- 
et, on-which occafion he quitted his practice in the law, and 
folely confined his attention to the bufinefs of the -houfe, 
When we confider his intimate connection, and clofe corref- 
pondence with archbifhop Laud at this time, and that he res 
figned a very extenfive and beneficial practife in his profeffion, 
to attend on parliament, we cannot hefitate to conclude, that 
from this moment he formed the ambitious defign of raifing 
himfelf at court, of which his hopes were neither diftant or 
precarious, 


Conformably to this plan of extending his influence, and 
aggraneizing his fortune, he invariably regulated his future 
conduét. Upon all occafions, he teftitied an attachment to 
the pleafure of his patron, and the will of his prince*. Thefe 


confider- 


* Bithop Burnet, indeed, tells us, that Mr. Hyde’s ambition, at 
his firft fetting out, difpofed him to favour the meafures of the court, 
but that he was induced to alter his conduét, by the following inci- 
dent. ‘* When he firft began,” fays the reverend Hiftorian, to grow 
** eminent in the law, he vifited his fathcr in Wilthhire, who one day, 
“* as they were qualking in the fields together, obferved to him, that 
*< men of his profeilion were apt to ftretch the prerogative too far, 
“« and injure liberty; but charged him, if ever he came to any emi- 
«* ‘nence in his profeffion, never to facrifice the laws and liberty of his 
*€ country to his own intereft, or the will of his Prince.” He re- 
peated this twice, the Hittorian adds, and imanediately fell into a fit 
of apoplexy, of which he died ina few hours; and this advice had fo 
y: ing an influence on the fon, that de ever after obferved and pur- 
ued it. 


.. We fhould have been glad if this learned bifhop, and grave hifto- 
rian, had been pleafed to {pecify fome inftances in which the fon ob- 
ferved and purfued this advice of his father. For our own parts, 
from the moft impartial review of the hiftory of thofe times, even as 
‘recorded by himflf,we find his conduct to have been diametrically op- 
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confiderations, probably, inflamed his zeal for the rights of 
the church, which he efpoufed with fuch warmth and eager. 
nefs on a particular occafion, that the King, who had been 
made acquainted with his fervices, fent for him, and returned 
him thanks in the moft obliging terms, of grateful conde- 
{cenfion tf. 


Mr. Hyde, neverthelefs, lived in great familiarity and inti# 
macy { with the leaders of the oppofite party; among whom 
he had made himfelf extremely popular, by expreffing unufual 
regard for the ancient laws of the kingdom, and by his en- 
deavours to free the fubje& from the oppreffions of the Mar- 
fhal’s court, which through his means were abolifhed, But 
on this occafion it may not be invidious to remark, that in 
thefe feeming demonftrations of patriotifm, Mr. Hyde did not 
bring in queftion any darling point of prerogative, or oppofe 
any favourite meafures of the court: on the contrary, he ra~ 
ther rendered himftlf acceptable to his majefty and the arch- 


-bifhop, as the Ear} Marfhal at that time was not thought to 


be well inclined towards the latter, and was moreover fup- 
pofed to be a friend to the oppofition. | 


It was not long befpre an incident fell out which rivetted 
Mr. Hyde in his Majefty’s favour, and gave Charles the 
higheft opinion of his abilities. When the difputes between 
the King and Parliament came to a crifis, the latter prefented 
avery warm and {pirited remonftrance, which Mr. Hyde took 


pofite to his father’s counfel. But, indeed, the truth of this anece 
dote is greatly to be fufpefted: according to the bifhop’s account, the 
Sicoute pafled between the father and fon while’ they were walking 


in the fields; and the former, having given his advice, immediate- 


ly dropped down in an apoplexy, of which he died, ‘Thefe circum- 
ftances, however, are contradicted by the noble writer’s own relation 
of his father’s death ; fo that there appears to be as little foundation 
for the faét. as related by the bifhop, as there is for his hafty infer- 
ence from it. 


+ His Majefty told him: that ‘“* He heard from all hands how 
** much he was beholden to him; and that wher all his fervants in 
** the Houfe of Commons either neglected his fervice, or could not 
* ufefully appear in it, be took all occaftons to do dim fervice; for 
** which he thought fit to give him his own thanks, and to affure 
*¢ him that he would remember it to his advantage.” His Majefty 
took particular notice of his affection to the Church, for which, he 
faid, «* He thanked him more than for all the reft,”: 


t+ He was fo intimate with them, that he, with Mr. Pym, Mr. 
Hampden, Sir Arthur Hafleric, and two or three more, kept a 
dable upon a comynon ftock. dice : 
occafion 
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occafion to anfwer. ‘This anfwer, he tells us, w4s* writté# : 


only for his own fatisfaction, and to difcharge his indignation? 
but having fhewn it to his friend, Lord Digby, he fo highly 
approved of the contents, * that he made his Majefty acu 
éd with this performance of Mr. Hyde’s. ) 


The King, who was endeavouring to procure an anfwer 
to this remonftrance, defired to fee Mr. Hyde’s performance ; 
and found it fo extremely fuitable, and rf expreflive of hig 
mind, that he ordered it to’ be printed. - The noble writer 
takes great pains to make us believe, that this incident was 
accidental, and that he drew up the anfwer- without an 
intention of having it made public. He affeéts likewife, to 
have parted with it, for the King’s infpeCtion, with great 're- 
luctance, and with a profufion of apologies. 


But notwithftanding thefe pretences, it is reafonable to 
conclude, that Mr. Hyde drew up the anfwer in queftion, 


with a view to haye it taken notice of, and.to fhew his zeal. 


and indefatigable induftry in defending the caufe he had 
efpoufed. It is not natural to fuppofe, that he framed a piece 
of fuch length, drawn with fo much care and labour, and 
penned with fuch accuracy and fubtlety, merely to unburthen 
his mind, for his own private fatisfaction. It is to be pre 
fumed, that he had fome farther defign in the labour he un- 
dertook, and his fubmitting the work to the perufal of Lord 
Digby, with whom, he tells us ;himfelf, the King advifed 
without referye, and from whofe report he might be fure the 
King would be apprized of it, feems fufficiently to manifeft 
the nature of ‘his intentions. 


From this time, however, his Majefty conceived fuch hich | 


efteem of Mr. Hyde’s merit in compofition, that he ever after 
made ufe of his pen on all difficult occafions. All the an- 
fwers to. the remonftrances of Parliament, were afterwards 
drawn by Mr. Hyde; and his Majefty, to fcreen him from 
an impeachment, condefcended to tranfcribe them fair with 
his own hand, ‘before they were made public, and the fubjec 
of them debated at the council-board. 


He was in fuch high eftimation with his Majefty, that he 
offered him the poft of Sollicitor General, which he modeftly 
declined, affecting to think himfelf unequal to the difchargé 
of it. Probably, however, the true reafon of his refufal was, 
that he was defirous of advancement as a Courtier, and the 
office of Sollicitor General would not have: been attended 
with that power and influence which he was ambitious of at» 
taining at court. 
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Mr. Hyde’s familiarity with the King, with Lord Falk 
jand, and with Sir John Colepepper, could not. efcape the 
notice of the Parliament, to whom he became fo obnoxious, 
that a defign was formed of' fending him, with his-two laft 
mentioned friends, prifoners to the Tower: but their inten- 
tions were prevented $ difcovery. Mr.. Hyde; ‘however, 
having prevailed on the Lord-Keeper Littleton, to carry the 
creat {eal to the King at York, he was immediately fufpected 
to have been the advifer of this meafyre; which {fo incenfed 
the Parliament, that they framed an impeachment. of high 
treafon againit him; of which having notice, and_confe- 
quently finding that he could be of no fervice in the Houfe, 
he repaired to the King at York, purfuant to his Majefty’s 


orders. 


Mr. Hyde appears all along to have endeavoured to keep 
fair with the leaders in the oppofition, while, at the fame 
time, he gave his Majefty fuch private accounts of their pro- 
ceedings, advifed him to fuch an obftinate adherence to ufurp- 
ed prerogatives, and mixed fo much rancour and acrimony in 
the anfwers he penned to the Parliament’s remonftrances, 
that he rather contributed to inflame than reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the King and his people. : 


His Majefty had hitherto affected to conceal his .fami- 
liarity with Mr. Hyde; but on the latter’s arrival at York, 
the King received him with open and unreferved confidence. 
Soon after he propofed to appoint him Secretary of State, as 
the only man whom he could truff: fuch an afcendancy had he 
gained over his fovereign, by his artful difcourfes, and plau- 
fible writings! He refufed the office of Secretary, however, 
alleging his ignorance in foreign languages, as an excufe. - 
It is probable, neverthelefs, that he had other motives for his 
refufal, as it was an office which, at that time of hurry and 
danger, required great attendance and application, he might 
think, perhaps, that he fhould not be fufficiently at leifure to 
affift the King with his pen privately; and that he fhould 
likewife ftand too much expofed to the front of ill fortune. 
But the poft of Chancellor of the Exchequer becoming va- 
cant, he condefcended to accept of it, though his friend Sir 
John Colepepper, would have gladly retained pofleffion of it. 


About this time he was knighted, and fworn of the privy- 
Council. He was foon after named, among others, to con- 


fer with the commiffioners deputed by Parliament, to treat 
| with 
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with his Majefty ‘concerning peace*. In fhort, nothing of 
confequence was conducted without his participation and ad, 
vice, ‘The blood of his fellow citizens, fhed in the civil 
Wats, the unhappy death of ‘his foyereign, the anarchy whi 
followed the diffolution of government, and the tyranni 
ufurpation which fo long after lorded it over the king 
too fatally. inftance the dreadful effects of his Pernicioug 
counfels. — 


Though we cannot accufe him of having beert the autho 
of thefe calainities intentionally, yet they may be juftly impit. 
éd to hit, 4s the confequences of his inordinate vanity and amy 
bition, His ambodextrous dedlings, inmmaking the Kittg pris 
vately acquainted with parliamentary proceedings, at the famé 
time that he preferved an intimacy with the leaders of the 
oppofition, apes ny altogether incompatible with that 
franknefs and fincerity of nature for which he fo medefth cha. 
racterizes himfelf, but were fatally calculated to irritate. hig 
Majefty againft the oppofite party. Inftead of endeavouring 
to compofe differences, he in{pired his fovereign with a 
groundlefs confidence of fubduing oppofition by obftinate and 
violent meafures. 


The truth is, that he either wanted fagacity to diftover thd 
ftrength of the power he provoked; or he had not virtue 
érough to decline 2 conteft, which was of mioft fervice to 
himfelf. - He was fenfible, that if an accommodation took 
place, he fhould be no longer neceflary. He vainly imagin. 
ed, that the force of armed legions was included in his pen, 
He was fejzed with the itch of writing, and proud that his 
fovereion was fond of his productions, This made him fo 
wanton in his compofitions, wherein he often appears more 
defirous of difplaying his own talents in controverfy, than of 
doing real benefit to the caufe he defends. Whoever reads 
his anfwets to the remonftrances of Parliament, will find iq 
them a great deal of academical fubtlety, ill-timed petulance, 


_* At this conference his Lordfhip, then Sir Edward Hyde, would 
have argued, that the whole power of the Militia, by the law of Eng: 
land, is in the King. This, among others, is a proof that le either 
tmiftook, or would wilfully have perverted, the ancient laws of this 
kingdom. Nothing can be clearer than that the power of the Mis 
litia was always in the Parliament; and that the King could not 
call them out without their confent. Hiftory affords unintef 
evidence of this, both before and after the Conqueft, fomé illegal 
commiffions of array excepted. Befides, Sir Edward fhould have 
lenown, that where the whole power of the {word is in the Crowns 
there is an end of Freedom. 
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and grating afperity ; but will difgover very little difereet 
matter, folid reafoning, or:coneiliating argument. In fhort, | 
they do not’ fhew a difpofition inthe writer to clofe the un- - 
happy breach, but rather an intention to creep through the 
gap, in his way to power and preferment. 


But notwithftanding his advice and affiftance “was; fo. fatal 
to his fovereign, and the nation, he neverthelefs was conti- 
nued in the fame degree of favour and confidence by, Charles 
the fecond, with whom he artfully ingratiated himfelf dur- 
ing the time he was appointed to attend him, and: convey 
him abroad, left he fhould fhare the fate of his. unfortunate 
father. ‘The noble writer himfelf tells us, that his, Majeity 
treated him with as much affection and confidence .as, any 
man, which he continued and improved to the time of his 
weftoration. 


At that time-he was pleafed to appoint him Lord “High 
Chancellor; fo that he held an office of the higheft dignity 
‘and.importance, and was moreover privately honoured with 
the moft diftinguifhed truft. “The ‘noble writer gives an ac- 
count of the ftate and conttitution of the King’s council at 
‘the time of ‘his landing; defcribes the tempef ‘arid {pirit of 
that time, the interefts and difpofitions of the feverat faéti- 
‘ons in religion and politics; with the’ affeGtions, jealoufics, 
and animofities of thaf: who had been always confidered . as 
“the King’s party. ~ 
.. He afterwards relates the particulars of his dattghter’s mar- 
tiage with the Duke of York; a circumftance at which ‘the 
Chancellor was, of affected to ‘be, uncommonly concerned. 
.When the difcovery was, made to him, he réceiyéed’ the’ in- 
formation with the utmoft degree of rage. He faid; “Ae 
“© had rather that his daughter fhould be the Duke’s whore than bis 
“6 wife.” ‘A Thocking declaration ! - very incomfutent with 
‘that rigid purity, and fevere ‘fan&tity of manners of which 
*he made fuch a folemn parade. This. was furely., carrying 
“eourtly complaifance to excefs, and making, political virtue. tri- 
umph over moral goodnefs with a witnefs. We have read 


“of pagan enthufiafts, whohave offered their -lives.aj valuntary 
-facrifice for the fake of their King and Country ;;:but. the 


victim which the Chancellor was ‘willing to devork; thewed 
an extravagance of loyalty and‘patriotifm in him, which even 
4 pagan would klufh to avow. How unbecoming’ is’ it then 
-Ana Chriftian, and ene who profefled the warmeft zeal ‘for 
religion and morality? How incompatible with the princi- 
ples of true honour and nativé dignity of mind,*to- with “for 
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anvalternative at the expence of a daughter’s.chaftity? . Ik 
gpay be noble, on fome occakons, to refign our lives. in the 
fervice of our fovereign and:the public but it is always in- 
famous to give up our honour. But this.is not all. | The 
Chancellor added, that if there was any reafon to fufpect her 


being married, * he was ready to give a pofitive judgment 


¢ that the King fhould immediately caufe the woman *to be 
‘ fent tothe Jower, and to be caft into a dungeon, -under { 
« ftri& a guard, that no perfon fhould be admitted to come 
‘ to her; and then that an act of parliament fhould be imme. 
© diately pafled for the cutting off her head; to which he 
‘ would not only confent, but would willingly .be the firk 
< man that fhould propofe it.” This advice feems to. favour 
of unnatural feverity, or outrageous madnefs. So far, in- 
deed, as fuch marriages might be of prejudice to the public, 
his daughter deferved reprehenfion; and it was neceffary to 
make fome provifion to prevent the like practice for the fu- 
ture. But torecommend a law ex poft fadto, to behead his 
daughter for confenting to an union, which was in no + 
criminal, and to which ambition, and probably her affedti- 
ons, muft naturally prompt her, was counfel of a nature 
highly unnatural in a father, inhuman in aman, and injudi- 
cious in a ftatefman. . | 


After all, we muft acknowlege, that this extraordinary 


vheat and violence jeads us to fufpeét,. that the Chancellor 


was, in fact, privy to the connection between. the Duke of 
York and his daughter. He owns himfelf, that the Duke's 
kindnefs for her was much fpoken of beyond the feas; and 
‘it.feems ftrange, that it fhould be fo long a fecret from‘him! 


Upon the whole, we are inclined to look upon all this vehe- 
menceand impetuofity, as the difguife of a man who ovefs 


acted his part *. 


* After a very minute and diffufive account of this’ tranfadte 
on, the Chancellor takes occafion to mention fome inftancet 
of his felf-denial and difintereftednefs. On this we. have 


- animadverted in the foregoing part of this article; we will 


‘® ‘His Lordhhip, relating the circumftances of his daughter's delie 


_very, fays, that in her greateft pangs, being interrogated by the 


bifhop of Winchefter, * Whether the were’ married to the Duke?” 
fhe.anfwered, ‘ the was; and that there were apitneffes enotigh, who, 


© dn due time, fhe was confident, would avow.it’—We with his 


Lordthip had mentioned the names of thefe witnefes; for we learn 


»from.Hiftory, that there was only one witnefs prefent at the marriages 


ceremony, namely the Earl of O/ory. 
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only add, that befides the grant of 2 5,000]. : there mention- 
ed, which was to’have been paid from Ireland, the; King 
beftowed on him the manor of Cornbury, with the ground 
3 for his: houfe+ near St. James’s palace; and before he was 
7 ‘created a Baron, he a€tually recerved a prefent from his Majefty 
of 20,0001. which bounty, he fays, “* flowing immédiately 
‘ from the King, of which no body could haye notice,’ taifed his 
) ‘6 {pirits much.’ Such liberal donations were, ‘indeed, fuffi- 
“cient to raife more languid fpirits than the Chancellor’s ; arid 
prove, that with ail his vaunted difintereéftednefs, ‘he was 
. not averfe to receiving favours cautioufly beftowed. The 
} truth was, that he had more worldly difcretion than his ma~ 
fter, and did ‘not care to be rewarded publicly, for fear, as he 
owns himfelf,’ of ‘attracting envy. 4 tertdrand fo" 


He was at length, however, prevailed on to accept of an 
‘ earldom, and was in fuch eftimdtion, that he was foon after 
urged by his friend the Duke’ of Ormond, to refign his office 
of Chancellor, and aflume that of Prime Minifter: which he 
prudently declined. But the reafons he gives for his refufal, 
are not founded on genérous and public-fpiritéd motives, but 
on the narrow and partial‘confideration of felf-intereft. °« If,’ 
he fays, * he gave over that adminiftration [meaning the 
chancellorfhip] ¢ and had nothing to rely upon for the fup- 
‘‘port of himfelf and family ; but an extraordinary penfion 
‘ out of the Exchequer, under no cther title or pretence 
‘ but of being Firlt Minifter, the King himfe}f, who was not 
* by nature immoderately inclined ta give, would be quickly 
© weary of fo chargeable an officer, and be. very ‘willing’ te 
‘ be freed from the reproach of being goyerned>by any, at 
* the price and charge of the man, who had beemraifed by 
* him to that inconvenient height aboye other ‘mem’ *Had he 
confidered this propofal in a more enlarged:view, he would 
‘ .; ot have'taken fuch pains to fhew how inconvenient. the poft 
‘ , would be to the officer who held it, but would rather have 

applied himfelf to demonftrate how inconvenient the’ office it~ 
{elf would be to the uation; and how contrary fuich a mono~- 
poly of power would be to the free {pirit of he contlicution. 


SN 
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; We cannot clofe our reflections on this paflage without ob- 
a ferving, the ingratitude of the Chancellor’s infinuation, that 
‘ the. King was not by nature immoderately inclined to give, This 


0, comes with an ill grace from one, who, as we fee aboye, had 
is $9 amply benefitted by’ his bounty’; ‘and who, in another 
er -< This houfe is faid, even by his friends, to have. coft above 
50900 building. : e124 S04 Pr tRt eh 
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place, complains of his improvident acts of bounty to others ; 
alas! ‘when'the hand of the giver is clofed,; how foon we 
forget that it has ever been open! 


The noble writer, leaving his own biftiy, for a while, 
takes a fhort view of the affairs of Ireland and Scotland, from 


whence he returns to the ecclefiaftical -and civil trantattions 


at home. Among the capital incidents of this,time, he men- 
tions the treaty ro necrning the King’s marriage with the In- 
fanta of Portugal; whi ich he appears to have had. no {mall 
fhare in promoting, That this marriage was. unfuccefsful, 
and only productive of family difcord, is too well known: 
and we learn from this hiitory, that the Chancellor’s endea- 
vours to reconcile the King and Queen to each other, proved 
ineffectual. 


At length, on the promotion of Sir Henry Bennet, and 

‘haw to de- 
cline; though he ftill enjoyed. the King’s favour: but-was, fo 
unlucky as to incur-the dilpleafure of the Duke of York, :by 
oppofing the Dutch war, on which James was vehemently bent. 


‘ Neverthelefs, he fatisfied the Duke. for the prefent, of the 


inexpediency of fuch an attempt. 


The noble writer then proceeds to apologize for his’ fhare 
in a tranfaétion of great importance, which was concluded 
about this time : we mean the fale of Dunkirk. Here, not- 
withflanding he deelares himfelf to have been againft parting 
with it, yet he not only publicly acquiefced in, but has left 
behind Kim the moft fpecious and plaufible reafons for. the 
fale of it *: concluding, that it was fold a very good bar- 


\gain. Andall this time, does not take notice of a fingle ar- 


gument advanced by himfelf or-others, againft this mieafure, 
to which he owns himfelf to have’ been avetfe t+: “There 
is fuch an abfurdity and difingenuity in a proceeding of this 
nature, that we know not by what name to diftinguith it. 


However, whether it was advifeable to fell. Dunkisk-or'nat, 
whether it, was fold a good bargain or a bad one,.the principal 
queftion ftill recurs, | Viz. whether the King -had a right 


. tofell it? Itis certain, that the-King cannot fell-the jewels 


of “his crown, much lefs canhe ditpoie of any part: of his 


™ See — this in our, Jaf, page 26. ab i ‘s cf 


+ It is evident that the Houfe of Commons thoug ht j it of impiet 


after 
the King’s return, they fent a bill up to the Houfe-of “Peers*for: an- 


) nexing it infeparab the Crowns 


dominions, 
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dominions, _He is.the Protector, not the Proprietor, of his 
kingdoms. His truft extends over the whole; his private intereft 
oyer a very {mall part, Some, indeed, may make a diftinc- 
tion between territories gained by defcent, and thofe acquired 
by conqueft... From the,uninterrupted praétice of monarchs, 
who alternately barter the fruits of victory to purckafe the 
bleffings of peace, they may conclude, that the power of the 
- fovereign is abfolute over his acquired, if not over his here- 
ditary dominions. But as the fecurity and welfare of the 
people are“ the only juft prownds of: war, as conquefts are 
gained: at-the expence of- their blood and treafure, all acqui- 
fitions ought, -therefore,. to: be for their. benefit, and fhotild 
not be difpofed of without their confent. Kings, being 
folely invefted with the exetutive part of; government, have 
the right'of making peace; °-but. when its to >be purchafez; 
or procured by exchanye,’ theyswho:. pay the:price, or are ins 
terefted: in the pofleflions bartered, ought. tov be.confulted in 
the bargain. “In thofe:daysyhowever,: the rights of ‘the peo- 
ple were little underftdod, *and-faintly defended: andy of all 
others, the noble writerfeems to have. been! leaft difpofed to 
be the.champion of ‘the public. - 


His Lordfhip, on the contrary, ‘prejudiced by the unwar- 
rantable:licentioufnefs of the people in the late reign, which, 
by the bye, ‘he helped:to inflame, biaffed:moreoyer! by his:at+ 
tachment *to the ‘Crown, and: fwayed: by: his-inordinate love 
of power, took all:apportunities to advife: the reftriction of 
parliamentary privileges, and the abridgment of public Free- 
dom. . He recommended it to the Lords; toureftrain, what he 
callsithe encroachments of the. Commons: he: as  carneftly 
perfuaded the Lords to abandon their own privileges; he advif2 
ed the King; either to forbid.all perfons, by proclamation, from 
reforting to coffee-houfes; or elfe to employ:fpies who might 
betray their converfation.. He oppofed the bill for liberty, of 
confcience : and laftly, declared himfelf violently againft the 
bill for infpecting public accounts, which he ftiles @ new en- 
croachment without bottom. — Strarige! that’ it fhould be 
deemed an encroachment in them, to defire the privilege of 
feeing how the public money is applied, which they grant for 
the public ufé. | : 


The truth‘is, that therChancellor’s extraordinary zeal for 
the Crown; ferved-to colour his concern for thinifterial influ- 
ence. We learn from his ewn cunfeffion, that his Lordfhip 
and the Treafurer were entrufted: with the conduct of af 
fairs in Parliament. “They.conferred every day with fome fe- 
le& perfons, concerning: fuch meafures. as they deemed ne+ 
M 3 :° ceflary 
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éeffary to, be taken; and they afligned underefarts to othéy 


men, whom they found difpofed to concur in their defires, 


Thus this Duumvirate, in thé modern phrafe, nianaged thé 


Houje :--and though their authority received fome diminution, | 


by the addition of collegues; who wére obtruded upon them, 


yet the Chahcellor was not willing that the power of the mi- ~ 
nifterial Junto fhoulé be farther reftrained by the extenfion of ©” 


parliamehtary privileges. | 

_ Our limits will not allaw us to purfue the.noble writer 
through ‘all the interefting particulars of his hiftory. He 
juftifies himfelf in the affairs of Ireland; gives. an account 


of the impeachment of high treafon- preferred againft him by 


takes notice of the arts which were ufed to undermine him in 
the King’s favour; by miinitking his voice, geftures, and gra- 
vity of deportinent,; fo as to ‘make him the 0 of ridjcule, 


He alfo prefents us with the piCtures of the leading men in the 


oppofition againft him, among whom Sir Harry Bennet, (af- 
terwasdv E304 Arlington) and Mi, William. Coventry, were 
the principal aétors: Tohe'latter he thus characterizes. 


. © MrivWilliam Coventry was 4 fullen, ill-natured, proud 
§ man, whofe ambition had no limits, nor could be contained 
within any. His parts were very good, if he had not thought 
them better than any other man’s; and he had diligence 
and-induftry, which men of good parts are too often with+ 


power enough with the Duke; and he was without thofe 
vices which were too much in requeft, and which make 
men imoft unfit ‘for bufinefs; ‘arid the truft that cannot be 
feparated-from it: wig | 

¢ HeHad fat a imember in the Houle of Commons from 
the beginning of the Parliament, with very much reputa- 
tioiof anableman. He fpake pertinently, and was always 
verp acceptable and. well heard; and was one of thofe with 
whom they who were trufted' by the King, in conduéting 
his affairs in the lower Houfe, confulted very frequently; 
but not fo much, nor relied equally upon his advice, as upori 
fome'few others, who had much more experience, which he 
thought was of ufe only to ignorant and dul] men, and 
that men of fagacity could fee and determine at a little 
light, and ought rather to perfuade and engage men to do 
that which they judged fit, than confider what themfelves 
were {iiclined to do: and fo did not think himfelf to be at 
€ value 
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the Earl of Briftol ; ard of his refufal to feal the Canary mer- | | 
chants charter, till they had: fatisfied the city. He likewite» 


out, which made him quickly to have at leaft credit and: 
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¢ valued and relied upon, and only to be made ufe-of to the 
celebrating the defigns and contrivance of other-men, ‘with- 
out being fignal in the managery, which he afpired to be. 
Nor did any man envy him the province, if he could, <in~ 
deed have governed it, and that others, who had more ufe- 
ful talents, would have been ruled by him. However, be- 
ing a man who naturally loved faction and contradiétion, 
he ofgen made experiments how far he coulf prevail in the 
Houfe, by declining the method that was prefcribed, and: 
propofing fomewhat tothe Houfe that was either befide, or 
contrary to.it, and which the others would not oppofe, be- 
lieving, in regard of hisrelation, that he had received newer 
direétions : and then if it fucceeded well (as fometimes it 
did), he had argument enough to cenfure and inveigh againft 
the Chancellor, for having taken fo ill meafures of the tem- 
per and affeétions.of the Houfe; for he did not diffemble 
in his -private converfation (though his outward carriage 
was very fair) that he-had no kindnefs for him, which im 
gratitude he ought to have had; nor had he any thing to 
complain of from him, but that he. wifhed well, and did 
all he could to defend and fupport,a very worthy perfon, 
who had deferved very’ well from the King, againft whom 
he manifefted a great and caufelefs animofity, and defired 
to opprefs for his own profit,. of which he had an immo- 
* derate appetite.’ | eae "yy! 
His Lordfhip has obliged us with a-very circumftantial de- 
tail of the rife and progrefs.of the Dutch war, in which he 
refcues the- Duke of York’s character from an imputation of 
backwardnefs, and ftigmatizes his fayourite, and Secreta 

Mr, Coventry, as guilty of moft glaring mifconduét and. cof- 
ruption in the: management of the navy, . All the offices, he 
fays, which belonged to the fhips, to the navy, to the. yards, 
to the whole admiralty, except the three dioeriot officers, 
were fupplied by Mr. Coventry, ‘who, by the advice of: Sir: 
William Penn, ‘who was folely trufted by him: in the bracage, 
conferred them’ upon thofe who would: give moft money, not 
confidering any honeft feaman, who'had ‘continued in,the 
King’s fervice, or fuffered long imprifonment for hime, Ber 
fides many other ‘irreparable’ inconveniences and mifchiefs 
which refulted from this‘corruption and choice, one, he ob- 
ferves, ‘grew quickly vifibleand notorious, in the ftealing and 
embezzeling all manner of things out of the fhips, even when 
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they were in fervice. 
In the third volume, the noble writer gives am account of 


the rupture between the French and Englifh, with the unfuc- 
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cefsful attefipts made to withdraw the Dutch from'the French: 
intereft. He-relatcs:the circumftances of Lerd Sandwich’s: 
mifconduét,. which occafioned his: difmiffion., _He: likewife 
profefles great friendfhip for that nobleman, whofe remeyal 
lre oppofed. -He gives avery particular defcription of the Fire 
of-London;’ takes fotice how ferioufly the King. wasiaffea- 
 ed:with that calamity, and what meafures were ~ufed by his’ 
favourites to ¢fface the cood difpofition it) produced ig him, 

Inthe next place he defcribes the violent conftepnation ocea- 
fioned in the city of London. by the accor pes of the Dutch 
upon Shetrnefs and Chatham, which wi i remain a lafting 
difgrace to that'reign. ‘ 


After the removal of his fleady f friend the Lord tcc 
the Chariccllor’s i intcreft cec]} nited, a pace: but notwithftand- 
ing he perceived its decienfion, he afl lures us that he Nad the 
courage, which is much to his honour, to remonftrate with 
the King, coneerning his wrong way of life. haf hile he was 
conver ing, with Lord Arlington, on the fubject of. the King’s 
irresulariti ies, his Majefiy, came in,, and afked them what the 
were talking of: to which the. Ch ancellor anfwered, ‘* That 
«© he would tell him hont{tly and tru! ly, and was net forty for 
*¢ the opportunity.” ‘ And the other looking ;-with a very 
. troubled countenance, he proseencs and faid, ‘* that they 
<< were {peaking of his Majefty, artd, as they. did frequently, 
were bewailing the unhappy life he lived, both with re- 
“ {pe to Hitnfelf, who, by the ‘excefs of pleafures which 
he tndulfed to bintelf, was: ‘indeed without the true de- 
*« lieht arid relith ‘of any ;-arid in refpect to his government, 
6c which he totally nealeded, and of which the kingdom 
<° waS fo fenfible, thiat it Gould not be long before’ he felt the 
€¢ il effe&ts’OF it. That the people were well prepared and 
s* well inclined to obey’; but if they found that he eithet 
<¢' would not! dr could “not! command, their temper would 
es quickly be ‘changed, and he would find lefs obedience in 
4 al places, than was neceflary for his affairs: and that it 
se“ was to0' evident and vifible; that he had already loft very 
“e-much of’ the’ affeGtion ‘and feverence the nation had’ for 
“ him.” 


© He faid, «« that this was the fubject they two were dif- 

*¢ courfing upon when his Majefty entered; and that it is the 
.*¢ argument, upon which all thole of his Council with whom 
he had any converfation did every day en! arge, when they 
. ** were together, with grief of heart, and even with tears 5 
“ and that he hoped that fome of them did, with that duty 

* that becaine them, reprefent to his Majefty theirown — 
<¢ an 
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« and the: fenfe His good fubjects. had, of his ‘condition of,, 
«« jivingy both with reference to God, who) had: wrought. 
‘«¢ fuch miracles for him; and.expected fome. proportionatle., 
‘¢ return; and with refererice;to his: people;; who were .in), 
« the: highceft difeontent: ; He! doubted; all ‘men, didnot, dif 

‘< charge their'duty this way and, fome. had. confefled to: 
“shims: that they durft not da itleft. they might, offend; him, whigh, 
<¢ he had aijured them often that they would not\do, having bad, 
<¢ fp often experience himfelf ‘of his goodne/s. in. that refpe, and: 
«¢ that he had the rather! taken: this opportunity to. make this:, 
<¢ reprefentation to him,in the prefence of another, which he; 
“«¢ had never ufed to do:” and concluded. ‘swith befeeching! 
‘«s his Majefty to believe that which he had often, faid to-him, 

<< That no Prince could be more miferable, nor, could, have more, 
‘¢ reafon to fear his own ruin, than he who hath ne fervants whe 

‘¢ dare contradiét, him in his opinions, or advife bim againft his 


‘© inclinations how natural foever.” 


The. King, he tells us; heard thefe remonftrances with 
great patience: but Lord Arlington, inftead Of feconding 
what had been faid, turned forme expreffions the’ Chancellor 
had uféd into raillery, and diverted his Majefty’ from’ further 


ferious reflections. 


The ftorm now began to rife which madea wreck of the 
Chancellor’s greatnefs. Sir William Coventry incenfed-the 
Members of the Houfe of Commons againft him, and in con- 
junction with the Rg & Cece Lady, Lord:.Arlington, 
and one May, accomplifhed his overthrow. ~The firft open 
intimation he received of the difgrace which afterwards befell 
him, was a meflage he received from the Rings by the Duke 
of York, defiring him to refign: his Majefty having received 
intelligence, that the Parliament intended to impeach: him, 
The Chancellor being unwilling to refign, a warrant at 
length came undef the fign manual, demanding: the great 
feal, which being delivered to the King. in. his, ¢lofet, Mr. 
May fell on his knees, and kifled the King’s hand, telling 
him, ‘*.He was now King, which he had neyer. been before.” 


His Lordfhip now thought that the ftorm had been over: 
but it did not end here. He was impeached of high treafon 
by Mr, Seymour, and thereupon advifed by the King* to 


* From his Lordfhip’s account, the King was favourably inclined 
to him, and concerned at the impeachment; but if we credit Hifto- 
ty, on the contrary, his Majefty ‘gave Sir John Finch pofitive orders 


‘te promote it; and rebuked Sir Stephen Fox for voting againft it. 


withdraw ; 
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withdraw; which he delayed till his Majefty fent:his pofitive . . 
orders to him for that purpofe ; whereupon he unwillingly |... 
uitted the kingdom. He landed at Calais, and received or-. - 
dete from the French King, to leave France inftantly: he |; 
reprefented his bad ftate of health, which confined -him to his: ))__ 
under negociation with his enemies at home, -determined to... 
drive him out of the kingdom. During his abfence, a bill of ,. ; 
banifhment pafled againft him ; and he was under-the greateft 
dilemma, not knowing where to fly for refuge, being. appre- .. . 
henfive of the fame ill treatment in other kingdoms.. The... 
French court, however, finding that their intrigues. in Engs:, », 
land were not likely to fucceed, altered their behaviour to- — 
wards the Chancellor, and permitted him to refide in that °"! 
kingdom. Upon this permiffion he bent his-courfe: towards° 
Avignon; and in his way ’thither was violently abufed, and ~ 
narrowly efcaped being murdered, by fome Englifh ‘feamen:' 
At length heremoved to Montpellier, where he received great’ 
civilities, and enjoyed perfeé&t tranquility of mind. Here he’ 
wrote a vindication of himfelf, in which he anfwered the fe-"” 
veral articles of the charge againft him. In this banifhment ° 
his Lordfhip ended his life; and from his fate we may learn, © 
that miniftcrial power, which depends on the caprice of 4° © 
Prince, of the fupport of a Junto, is of all tenures the mof! °’ 
precarious. » Dstt¢ 
Having gone through the moft material ¢ircumftances of 
his Lardfhip’s Hiftory, which in many parts is unpardonably 
minute and narrative ; we muft obferve, upon the. whole,_... 
that the particulars he relates of his condudt, do by no means, ©. 
juttify the following account of his own charaéter, which is,,.. 
perhaps, the moft extraordinary one that ever man drew of. \\; 
Clk. rit 00) 
« He had,’ he modeftly acknowleges, * great. infirmities} °"” 
“ which, by a providential mercy, were feafonably reftraind”™” 
‘ from growing into vices, at Jeaft into any that were habi+™ ° 
“ tual. He had ambition enough to keep him from being fae ¥ 
© tisfied with his own condition, and to raife his fpirit‘to™” 
« great defigns of raifing himfelf; but not to tranfport him?” 
* to endeavour it by any crooked and indire& mearis.’’ He** 
© was never fufpected to flatter the greateft‘men; ‘or*in the!” 
* leaft degree to diflemble his own opinions, or thoughts, 
© how ingrateful foever it often proved ; and even an affected 
* defect in, and contempt of thofe two ufeful qualities coft 
© him dear afterwards. He indulged his palate very much, 
* and took even fome delight in eating and drinking ee 
* but 


“A 


bed, of a dangerous illnefs; ‘but ‘the French Court being ; 
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i hut without any approach to luxury; and, in truth, ras 
¢ ther difcourfed’ like an Epictre, than was one; having 
 fpent much time in the eating hours, with the Earl of Dor- 
‘ fet, the Lord Conway, andthe Lord Lumly, men who ex: 
é celled fn gratifying their appetites. He had a fancy fharpj 
¢and luxuriant; but fo carefully cultivated, and ftrialy 
‘ guarded, that he never wis heard to {peak a loofe or a pro- 
‘ fane word; which he imputed to the chaftity of the per- 
‘ fons where his converfation ufually was ; ‘where that rank 
‘fort of wit was religioufly detefted ; and a little difcoun- 
¢ tenance would quickly root thofe unfavoury weeds out of 
‘ all difeourfes where perfons of honour are prefent.’ 


He concludes with extolling the generofity, goodnefs; and 
iuftice of hisown nature. Affirms his. integrity to have ever 
ie without blemifh, and believed to be above temptations 
Such is his Lordfhip’s acceunt of his own character; and fo 
eafy it is for men to impofe. upon themfelves !. -It.istoo.come 
mon for us to miftake an attachment to felf-intereft,. for an 
adherence to principles. This feems to have been. the.cafe 
with the noble writer... His. principles did not dire, ' but 
were guided by, his fortune. ‘They did not lead him to 
the meafures of the court, but the early, notice, which arch- 
bifhop Laud, and afterwards. the King, took of him, contri 
buted to form and confirm him in his principles. Pride, vax 
nity, and ambition feem to have been predominant in his na- 
ture. The luxuriance of his fancy, of which he boats, 
feems to have been ari overbalance for the weight of his 
judgment. He was rather brilliant than folid ; and his know- 
lege was extremely confined in fome things of which ‘he 
might blufh to have been ignorant: infomuch that he hime 
felf confeffes, that he did not know where Sheerne/s was. 
Upon the moft candid view of his political capacity, his fyftem 
feems tohave been narrow and contracted. He was for go 
Vernirtg at home by violent meafures, and for crouching un- 
der indignities abroad, In fhort, his politics were not of 
that extenfive nature, which comprehend the of the 
comunity in general, but were confined to the fole purpofes 
of enlarging the prerogative, and thereby aggrandizing de~ 
pendants on the Crown, at the expence of the welfare and 
independence of their fellow fubjects, 
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I =: rve, in your lait Review, a Letter from one Mr. AR. who feéim 


| 


to be much’ diftarbed at“ ytnr ‘account ‘of ‘my Refdial ‘Apale 
aHay his vexation; ‘he,’ eine feigns ‘a fort of iano at tere 
pretty contcit, that the-encomitims'you were pleated to Below -onthy 
work, were, perhaps, only by way-of ridicule, or banefque: but being 
uheafy underthe.apprehenfion, that no body wiilwiew what youhae 
faid;oin that hidierous light, he prefently. ceafes endeavouring tobe 
Witty, .andy-giving; vent to his indignation, prockeds, to conden, 
without mercy, every.article of .my little eflay,. becaute Several things 
therein advanced are not explained fo fully as might be expected ina 
large treatile! ie : 
~Methinks I difcover in Mr. A. B’s pretended true fate of the caf, 
- refpeét to the invention of the Kefidual Analyfis, {everal mai 
 fpleen,' but-not one of candour. He very unfairly confiders my 
fhort difeourfe,- not as a fpecimen only; but as ‘the: whale-of wha} 
can fay on the fabje&. His cenfure is, indeed, fo illigrownded, thay, 
_ perbaps, [ought not to take any notice of it; yet | cannot forbes 
troybling you with a few, animadyerfions thereupon, which youwill 
do,me the favour to.infert in your next Keyiew, .. 


‘Mir. A’ Bi fays, “ the-tide of Refdval Analiffs is no more than 
“i newterm given to Sir Maac Newton’s method of, Differences’, 
“which is treated of by Dr. Brook Taylor, Mr. Cotes, and Me 
<; Stirling.” W hat could induce him. to affert fuch a notorios 
falfity'; whenevery one who is converfant-in Mathematics, andha 

p my {pecimen, muft, be fenfible, that there is no more. dikenel 
between the, Refidual Analyfis and the {aid method of Differenees, 
(or, indeed,. any other method of computation. taught by, the Ger 
tlemén I; juft, now mentioned,) than hetween the method.of Fluxite 
and'that of Exhaditions?: Matt I impute this fttan¢e ‘and unjuitit 
able affertion'of his, to his ignorance, or difingenuity? ‘or both?- 

May. be:'he- means fome other differential method 2- Dr. Barrows 

aps, or Mr. Leibnitz’s. Pray,. Gentlemen, defire him to rec 
leg himfelf.. Sir Ifaac Newtan’s, I will venture -to.fay, is theonl 
differential, method hitherto publiined, that does. not. admit fucb e& 
Ceptionable principles as were rejected by the ancient Mathematicianss 
to-wit, the confidering quantities as compoied.of, infinitely {mall 
ticles, and the rejecting certain quantities, as being‘infinitely lefs thi § 
others. .In the Refidual Analyfis, no principles are admitted bi 
fach as ‘were’ anciently received in Algebra asid™Géometry : wher 
fore, as by that Analyfis we perform {uch things as’have not 
been performed, without admitiing new principles ; and as the mé 


* Sir Ifaac Newton’s method of Differences (which is treated of by thefe Gel 
tlemen) is applicable to little more than the drawing curves through a number 
given points, the approximating the areas of curves, and the fummation and ne 
polation of certain feries, 
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thod of proceeding, m the application. thereof; is, for-the moft part, 
new; Lhave-ventured to call it a new Branch of the Algebraic Art; 
and, [am perfuaded, the candid and judicious will allow if 4o be 
fuch, whatever they may think of it, as to perfpicuity aad. elegance, 


Upon my declaring, that I think: the method. of Flencions dsondt 
the moft natural method of refolving many problems to' whieh ‘iPis 
ulually applied ;—+Mr. A.:B. remarks, thar! thould have given’ fotme 
examples to:prove the aflertion ; which, he fays, Lcould) hot do a 
Js not this an unaccountable overfight in him? or, what’ is ip? 
I have given two examples ; ‘one of which is the invettigation of “the 
Binomial 4 hcorem, (which you,:Gentlemen, allow is more ‘naturaily 
invettigated by the Refidual Analyfis than by Fluxions,) and the 
other.is, the afligning. the value of the frattion, or-quetient. . 


Se to $ 

27 =e » when x is equal tor; which, I prefume, the 

r vx : 
moft ftrenuous advocate for Fluxions will not fay is fo'naturally'de- 
termined by that’ method, as by the Reftdual Analyfis :* for can it’ be 
thought natural'to bring motion into conffderation ‘in refolving a*pto- 
blem purely algebraical ? ! could have ‘given many more €xam- 
ples, had I not ftadied to’ be brief. ~ Nay,‘ perhaps, fome other-ar- 
ticles jn myeffay’arée not improper examples to prove fuch aflértidn- 
For, if it'be true, as [\prefume it is, that the principles ‘bortowed 
from the doctrine of -Motion, -with a view to -intprove “the algebraic 
art, are not the genume and proper principles of that: art; *it’will 
follow, that in the inveftigation of geometrical and phyfical ‘propo- 
fitions by means of algebraic proceffes, the Refidual Analyfis, whith 
is founded entirely, on. the anciently received principles of -Algebia, is 
more properly applicable than the method of Fluxions, which ..is 








a 


founded on thofe borrowed principles. ‘i a 


Mr. Av B. exults vaftly at having difcovered, ‘that“the‘theorem 

- which enables us to perform certain operations in the ‘Refidtwal'‘Ana- 

lyfis, may be obtained from one which Mr. Mac Laurin‘ has givénin 

his Algebra.— I acknowlege it’ may ;’ and that a‘theorem' furiilar ‘to 

Mr. Mac Laurin’s is to be found in‘Mr. Simpfon’s Algebra ¢ “yer {fill 

may mine bea new one.—it. follows-from Divifion, »(as.any onewho 
is but very little acquainted with Algebra may perceive) that 


f~jt yor : es 
ao = a * far b fa" 3.% (1), r being an Integer 5 


Which is an old, ‘and:well-known theorem. From whience,; ‘by writ- 
ing am and im, inftead of aand é refpectively, we have 


r 
a"—™ 


oo 





ree sem 4 rman yy. rm yam (,) being-an Integer ; 


Which agrdes with ‘Mr.:Simpfon’s theorem. And hence, by fubfti- 


tuting “ inftead of r, we get 
mm 


. ~~ 


cu—in 
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ger*; which agrees with Mr. Mac Laurin’s theorem, tholnot ey. 
— exactly in the fame manner. Each of thefe theoreths..re(y}, 
m a bare divifion ; or each may be obtained from: the:ather, 
anly altering the Exponents, asabove. My theorem + is veryidif, 
ent from thefe, it cannot be fo obtained: it. is trne, it maybe de. 
- duced from either of them, by taking a few fteps, and imaking, 
certain fubftitution ; but the procefs neceflary for that purpofe, th 
eafy enough, is, I conceive, much lefs obvious than the method of 
obtaining either of the theorems above {pecified, My theorem jp. 
me | 


mediately gives the quotient of 2%” —4” divided by a—é, in finip 
terms, whem m and x are any integers ; (which qaotient is frequeit. 
I required in the Refidual Analyfis ;) but fuch quotient cannot 
_ immediately affigned by either of thofe other theorems, alter the Ey. 
ponents how you pleafe. Mine, therefore, being eflentially differen 
from thefe, and’not taken notice of in any book of Algebra thg| 
know of, may, I prefume, be called a new one. Add to this, Thad 
_mine by.me, and had inveftigated feveral theorems by means thereof, 
before I {aw either Mr. Simpfon’s or Mr. Mac Laurin’s. However, 
had even my theorem been inferted in every book of Algebra, with. 
out applying it as I have done, the Refidual Analyfis would never. 
-thelefs have been a new invention; for, in that Analyfis, the ‘pring 
pal thing is not the difcoverjng that obvious theorem, but: the coy. 
ssi 


‘ ; 


triving to bring it into uff. 


I have faid in my effay, that there are quantities of various kinds 
which we cannot conceive to be generated by motion :—To this om 
Critic objeéts ; calls them quantities of my own creating’; ‘png fays 
*$. Mathematicjans have hitherto known of no others than) the con 
** tinued and difcontinued.”’—I grant, that quantities are either con- 
tinued or difcontinued; yet, (to name no more,) are nots weight, 
denfity, and tenfion, quantities of various kinds? and. cam, they b 
conceived to be generated by motion ? : wubasa 


The Letter-Writer afks what I mean by Algebraic Quanritts’ and 
fays, fuch quantities were ‘never heard of before: and, not, conii- 
dering, that, in a new method of computation, new terms, &e, 


i 
sie 4 


* Mr. A. B, fays, ‘* Itis plain that » muft be a whole number 
: but that is a miftake, for ~ may be a fraction as well asm..." 


~ nod 1/4 . b a BY (mn) 
Oe ae oe 
eb 8, ata|*a 





being Integers, 
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be unavoidable, (witnefs the new terms and characters in the-method 
of Fluxions) he objegts to prime member, fun@ion, &c. as terms never 
heard of before.—Alas! how egregioufly does he betray his igno- 
rance! ridiculous enough, indeed! to fetup for a Critic in Algebra, 
and nevet heard of Algebraic Quantities, and the term Funétion |== 
Jam under no apprehenfions, that the opinion of fuch a Critic can 
have any weight with the public: therefore, to the fuppofed faults 
he-has accufed me of, with refpect to my method of proceeding in 
the invettigation of propofitions, I fhall not give mylelf the trouble 
to fay any thing. 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Walton, near Peterborough, Your moft humble Servant, 


July 14th, 1759. J. Lanpén. 


* 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST,. 1759, 


MiIscCELLANEOWS, 


Art. 1. 4 Difcourfe dehvered in the Theatre at Oxfordy in the 

_ Senate-houfe at Cambridge, and at Spring~Garden in Landen, 

éy Thomas Sheridan, M. A. Being introduéfory to bis Conrfe 

of Leétures on Elocution and the Englifh Language. 8vo. 15. 
itlar. + 


E find very little in this Difcourfe either t —— cen- 
‘fure: it being: mere declamation, calculated to'réconimend 
the ftudy of otatory,—under fo able a profeffor as it is infinuated Mr. 


‘Sheridan would prove to be, if placed in either Univerfity; and eacour 
- aged by a handfome aber: Mr. Sheridan talks much of theevils at- 
ifu 


tending our negleét and difufe of elocution, and the great» good that 
would follow the cultivation of its ftudy and practice. He does not, 


_ however, “point thefe out very clearly; and, indeed, while we admit 
~~ the force of oratory, and know that its bufinefs is rather to inflame 
the paffions than inform the judgment; to perfuade rather than to 


convince; the art of eloquence, however effential to the character 


inftrument of’ good and evil, according as its profeflors’ an 
are aftuated by good or evil purpofes. 


‘OF a polite and‘learned nation, will be made: alternately the a 


adepts 
K-n-« 


 . Art. 2, The Doétrine and Praéices of the Fefuits. Containing 
their Grounds, and a Deteétion of their fecret Defigns, and 
bloody. Projects. Ina Letter to the Editor, from a Member of 
the Englifh College of Secular Priefts at Lifbon, Byo, 1% 


Dilly. 
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We have no perfuafion that this is really a Letter from an Enslith 
fecilar at Lifoon, bat rather look upon it asthe pious ‘fraadiof: fome 
zealous Proteftant Writer at home, Whofe intention is-to intorm-as-6f 
the “inftitution, ‘doftrines, progrefs, and” prattices -of-the Jetuite, 
« and which,’ -he fays, * will ferve to throw.a light -tipon "their part 
¢'in this late confpiracy ; (the attempt on the life of ‘his'Portuguefe 
Majefty] ‘to give thofe who are not well acquainted with, the reli- 
gious inflitutions in the Church of Rome, a-proper hint to ‘know 
how to diftinguifh a: member of this order fram all others, and ‘to 
caution every ftation and degree of mankind, to avoid’ a Fe/ais, ds 
the poifun, the peft, arid deftruction of individucls, focieties, and > 
governments.” Page 6. | 


ae &® ee & © 


Art. 3. An Account of the Methods ufed to defcribe Lines on 
Dr. Halley's Chart of the terraqueous Globe; fhewing the 
waration of the Magnetic Needle about the Year 1756, inall 
the known Seas ; their application and ufe in correéting the Lon- 
4 gitude at’ Sea ; wpe occafional Obfervations rélating ,there- 
to. By William Mountaine, and James Dod{on, Fellows 
of the Royal Soéitty. . Mount and Page. | 


The chart, of which this little pamplet. gives fome account, 
was Originally conftricted by the celebrated Dr. Halley; and is, 
perhaps, one of the moft ufeful difcoveries, that has: hitherto been 
made jn -the-praétical part of navigation: and therefore, we were. . 
furprized to find the ingenious gentlemen, who have re-conftrutted 
this chart, complaining, ‘¢ That it has never returnéd its firft charpe.” 
“This is, indeed, poor encouragement for thofe who undertake’ fuch 
laborious tafks, for the goodof the public. Its utility is allowed by 
all; and yet it feems very few havebrought it into practice. Surely, 
a perfon muft have little regard for his reputation, his foriune, his life, 
who fhall undertake to, conduct a fhip through the pathlefs ocean fo 
-fome diftant coaft, without taking with hima chart, which may proye 
of the greateit fervice in his voyage. her 

It is well known to all, who have made obfervations on the. mag- 
netical ‘variation, that its mutation is remarkably irregular in ae. 
rent. parts of the world; and confequently, the only method of cop- 
ftru€ting a variation chart, is by collecting a large number of ob 
fervations. made: by, artifts in their voyages, and transferring them ,fo 
the chart.. ‘This.is the .method thefe gentleman purfued, and the 
‘reader; may form fome idea of the pains they muft have taken, frol 
! ne following, account of the any they were. fanny with, al 
the numbegof journals they perufed for this purpofe. aT ae 
‘of Tiedboodable the Conuniftoners of he Rees, fay they, “Ob- 


‘ liged us with an osder of free accefs to all their maflers log-bogks 
- * and journals, PhS Borg 
.  *.The Dire€tors of che, honourable the Eaft. Inidia‘Company, in- 
© dulged us with the like privilege. ah we Steet | 
a PheConimitree of the honourable: Hudfon’ssCompany, gave us 
‘ a fet of obfervations made in the tracks of their wade,, and fabu- 
*-lated by fome of their captains. 


ba ‘Ds. 
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‘ Dr. James Bradley, Regius profeffor of Ailronomy, and F.R. S. 


* favoured us with feveral ovfervations made at the rvyal obiervatory 
¢ at Greenwich. 

‘ John Hyde, Efg; F.R.S. communicated a fett of ufeful obfer- 
* vations, extracted from two journais, kept on board the Triton 
‘ and Britannia Eaft-Indiamen. 

¢ A correct journal kept on board the Delawar Eaft-Indiaman, 
‘ was handed to us by a gentleman unknown. 

‘ Capt. George Srow, furnifhed a confiderable number of obfer- 
‘ vations, made with great care and accuracy by himieif, in feveral 
« fucceflive voyages to, and from Barbadves and Virginia, together 
‘ with feveral remarks upon the fubjeé. 

‘ Mr. Mungo Murray, author of a Treatife on Ship-building, 
‘ prefented us with feveral obfervations taken on board the Prince 
‘Edward and Chefterficld Indiamen, and his Majeity’s thip the 
‘ Neptune. 

* All which affiftance is gratefully acknowledged, 


* Among the journals which we examined, it was found, 

‘ That fome contained no obfervations of the variation. 

‘ That in fome wherein fuch obfervations were found, no account 
‘ of difference of longitude was kept. 

‘ That few contained obfervations made near at home (as fup- 
* pofing the variation there generally known) in any harbour, or 
* even within fight of land. . 

‘ That, where an account of the difference of longitude was 
‘ kept, feveral inftances have been oblerved in journals of identical 
‘ voyages, wherein the fhip’s place, at the fame time, has been 
‘ differently determined ; And, 

* Some journals kept on board fhips in the fame fleet, have differ- 
‘ ed more confiderably. | 

* Obfervations, therefore, of the variation, made under any of 
‘the above difadvantages (however ferviceable they might have 
* been) were rejeéted ; a confiderable number occurring, which were 
* made by thofe, whofe accounts were as currect as the prattice of 
* navigation will permit. 

* But the difference of longitude made between two ports, by 
‘ different fhips, or by the fame fhip in different voyages, frequently ° 
‘ difagreed with each other, and with the chart. 

‘ Therefore, in order to apply obfervations made under fuch cir- 
* cumftances, we were obliged to reduce the difference of longitude 
‘ by account, to the ftandard of the chart; for inftance, let us 
* fuppofe a fhip’s journal makes the difference of longitude from 
* the weft-end of Madeira to Barbadoes, to be 44 deg. 44 min. and 
* that according to the chart, it is but 40 deg. 40 min. fince it can- 
* not be was | that the error of 4 deg. 4 min. can arife at once ; 
it will therefore be more rational to fuppofe it diffufed through the 
whole voyage; and then to reétify it, there muit be a decreafe of 
*\Qued egree in eleven; now if an obfervation of the variation was 
‘made, when according to account, the fhip had made 30 deg. 
* 48 min. difference of longitude from Madeira; if the eleventh 
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« part thereof, (vx. 2 deg 48 min ) be taken therefrom, the re. 
mainder (28 deg. o min.) will be the difference of longitude from 
Madei: ‘aaccording to the chart; and if thereto (18 deg. omin.) the 
difference of lonzitude between London and the weft-end of Ma- 


the place of obiervation, according to the graduation of the ‘chart, 


* Bu: as the longitude of the chart is graduated only at thee, - 


* quator, and the la itude but in two places, and thofe 236 deg. 
*“omin from each other, we were ob! iged to make ufe of ‘an ‘ine 


* ftrument to apply thofe graduations, in order to fix the place of 


* obfervation expeditioufly. 
‘ At the four corners of a re€tangular plane table, juft big enonoh 
* to contain fixty deorecs of longitude, and as many of latitude, 
‘ were placed four flat-headed f{crews, to keep a piece of the chart 
‘ of that magnitude fecure in its place; on the frame of this table, 
“ the decrees of latitude from o deg. to Go deg. were graduated and 
‘ bifested; and ona T ruler alfo thofe of longitude ; now if the 
‘ edge of the ruler be applied, fo as to pafs over the latitude of the 
‘ place of obfervation on the frame, and a protracting pin be moved 
* along it to the longitude, and there ftuck into the table, it points 
* out the place of obiervation on the chart; which place was marked 
‘ with figures, exprefling the number of degrees of variation there 
¢ obferved. 
‘ A great number of obfervations made near the fame time, be. 
* ing thus transferred to the chart, enabled us to approve of fome 
* and rejeét others, according as they were dupported or not, by 
* concurrent teftimony ; and thence to draw lines reprefenting the 
. variation at that time. 
There are indeed fome lines defcribed on the chart, that have 
‘ not fo great a confirmation as that above-inentioned ; but thefe 
‘ lines are dif inguifhed from the others, by being dotted, or having 

* frequent breaks in them, 
Our authors next proceed to give us an account of the ufe of this 
fea-chart, and mention the applaufe it received from Don Ulloa, a 


celebrated Spaniard ; of whofe voyage to South America, our readers, 
had an account in the 1gth Vol. of the Review, p. 286. 
As it will be neceflary to re-conitruct the lines of variation on, 


this chart periodically, it is incumbent on all perfons who have op- 

portunities of making obfervations on the variation of the needle, 
and are defirous of being ferviceable to the public, not to omit them, 
and to take care that they are made with accuracy. The mariners 
are particularly interefted in thefe obfervations, ard therefore itis 
natural to think they will be affiduous in the performance : and in of- 


der to this, the following method, pointed out by our authors de- 


ferves their attention 
‘As there are feveral perfons in every confiderable thips who 
‘ are expected to keep journals; fuppofe fo many of them as ca® 


- 


‘ der once aday, and required to give an account of the place 
of the fhip, at the laft noon; when, fhould it h: appen (as It has 
‘ bean before obferved) that any twe or more of them difagree 
+ -cheres 


deira be added, the fum (46 deg..o min.) will be the longitude of | 


be {pared from neceffary bufinefs, be fummoned ty t re comman- . 
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therein, let their quotations from the log-board, their allow- 
ance for variation, leeway, currents, fwells, indraughts, (Ge. 
nay, even their computations be compared ; and from that com- 
parifon, by agreement of perfons appointed, let fuch a latitude 
and longitude, as {hall feem moft reafonable, be fixed for the 
fhip’s place, at that ume, and entered ina book, kept for that 
purpofe (which might be calied, not the captains, lieutenants, 
&¥-, but the fhips journal), with the particulars of all the allow: 
ances made in the calculation thereof, and the moft material oc. 
currences ; efpecially obfervations of the variation, made as often 
asmay be, particularly near or upon the fhore ; of the latitudes, 
and Be cides of places, made alfo on fhore; and of the direc- 
tion and velocity of currents, We. 

‘ When a fhip comes into port, let the difference of longitude 
between the place failed from, and the port arrived at, accordin 
to every particular man’s account, as well a; by the thip’s jdour- 
nal, be entered therein. 

‘ Where feveral fhips {atl together, fuppofe the admiral, or com- 
modore, was to fummon all the captains as often as weather, &c. 
will permit, and in this meeting that all the particular thips 


‘journals were produced and compared; in order therefrom, to 


form a fleet’s journal, in the fame m:nner as before 

‘ Suppofe again, that theie fhips and ficets journals, and all 
other accounts relating to this fubjeét that fhould come to hand 
by this, Or any other more convenient and practicable method 
that may be hit upon, were examined at proper periods, by per- 
fons appointed for that purpofe; might not more accurate charts 
be made from them, than any extant? might not the variation, cure 
rents, &%c. be fo far accounted for in moit parts of the world, 
as to render the bufinefs of navigation much lefs uncertain and 
hazardous than at prefent; and would not fuch a knowledge of 
the variation as has been obferved before, even practically ceter- 
mine the longitude at fea?’ 

We catinot conclude this article, without wifhing that the ingeni- 


ous Mr. Mountaine (the other gentleman, Mr. Dodfon, being tince 
dead), may meet with better fuccefs in this edition, than ia the lat; 
ait will not only be an encopragement to learning and afliduity, 
but prove that our mariners know how to value 2 ufeful invention. 


B 
Art. 4. The genuine Remains in Verfe and Profe, of dr Samuel 


Butler, Author of -Hudibras. Publifhed from the original 
Manufcripts, ormerly in the poffeffion of William Longueville, 
Efj; With Notes by R. Thyer, Keeper of the Public Library 
at Manchefter. 8vo. 2 vols. 10s. Tonfon. 


There is no doubt but the pieees here pubtithed, are the authentic 


productions of the fame pen to which we owe the celebrated Hudi- 
r 


as. Mr. Thyer has fufficiéntly eflablifhed this point, both in his 


Propoial Yor printing thefe pieces by {ubfcription, and in his preface 
0 the prefent edition. 
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We have frequently feen a little volume, of which feveral editions 
have been printed, entided, The Pofthumous Works of Mr. Samuel 
Butler. But moft ot the pieces contained in that collection; we 
have reafon to conclude, were not of Mr, Butler’s writing ;. and:ac. 
cordingly, very few of thein are to be found in Mr. Thyer’s edition, 

The firit of thefe volumes, confilts chiefly of poetical pieces$ in 
moft of which, this author’s peculiar burlefque humour, isafafi- 
cient proof, were fuch evidence wanting, ef their authenticity, 
Some of them however, are in fuch miferable doggrel, and on the 
whole, fuch worthle‘s productions, that it is to be feared the author's 
fame will be no gainer by their public appearance. It has been well 
faid, that 

Poets lofe bulf the praile they would have got, 
Were it but known what they discreet y blet. 

He therefore, who publifhes a deceafed author’s blotted papers, 
or which may be much the fame thing, fuch writings as he himfelf 
never thought proper to fubmit to public infpe&ion, may occafion 
irreparable injury to that author’s memory. Mr. Thyer indeed, 
tells us, that fowe of thele remains were finiihed with the utmoft ac- 
curacy, and fairly tranfcribed for the prefs: pity that none bat fach 
had been printed; for, we fear, they are highly difgraced by keep. 
ing bad company. 

In trukh, even in his admired Hudibras, the author, frequently 
jangles his poetical bells, in a flrange di‘cordant manner: though we 
do not remember that he has any where, in that poem, finned fo 
grievoufly againit both rhime and metre, and we may add, even 
grammar, as in fome of thefe pieces. In fhort he feems, ashis 
learned editor himfelf hints, to have been often guilty of what he 
has jocularly charged upon others, where he fays, 

— Thofe who writg inrbime fiill muke 
| The one verfe Jor the other's fake}; 
For one for Jenfe, and one for rhyme, 
L think’s fujfeient at one time. Hup. 


The profe pieces however, of which the fecond volume chiely 
confifts, and which are intitled characters *, are more worthy of their 
author, and of the public. For though there is a tirefome fam 
in the manner of drawing his characters, yet they are in ge 
nervowfly and firikingly exprefled, and fhew the writer’s great a 
quaintance both with men and books+. In a word, with all bs 
faults, he was a true genius: and had he livedand wrote in thefe mere 
polithed times, in which accuracy of compofition, and negtaeb ° 
exprefion are mere attended to than they were in. Buder's day's 
h:s droli humour, his extenfive reading, and his uncommon fpint, 
would doubtlefs have rendered him the delight and ornameat 
the age. 

_® The writing of Charaéters, as Mr, Thyer obferves, was a fpecies of Ws 
much in fafhion in the beginaing of the laft century. 

+ Atthe end of the fecond volume, are about fifty pages of Thoughts apon on" 
4s Subje2s; mot of which contain very fenfible and ftriking obfervaons 0% 
topics. Some of thefe are illuftrated by the editor’s notes; of which, 40°F 


tent number are difperfed through the whole ef thefe remains. Ar 
” 
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Art. 5. 4 Catalogue of the Harleian Collection of repr oe sp 
purchajed by Authority of Parhament, for the uje of the Public ; 
and preferved in the Britifh Mufewn. Publifhed by Order of 
the Truflees. Folio. 2vol. 21. 10s. in fheets. Davis and 


Reymers. 


This prodigious Catalogue was drawn up, as the prefixed advyer- 
tifement informs us, at different times, and by different perfons. It 
was begun in 1705, by Mr. Wanley, Librarian to Robert. and Ed- 
ward, jucceflively Earls of Oxford; and it appears from feveral en- 
tries in various parts of his manufcript work, that he was employed 
in this laborious compofition till his death, in 1726. About the 
year 1733, the learned Mr. Cafley, keeper of the Uc ttonian library 
took up this ufeful work, where Mr. Wanley left off; aud he labour- 
ed in this mine of literary curiofities for the fpace of three years. 
In June 1741, died Edward Earl of Oxford, the great enlarger of 
this collection ; and foon after, his Lordfhip’s Truitees ordered the 
catalogue to be taken up a third time, by Mr. Hooker, the prefent 
deputy-keeper of the records in the tower; who, in lefs than two 
years compleated it as faras N° 7355: and what remained has been 
lately added by the librarians belonging to this particular department 
of the Britifh Mufeum. Here, then, at a vat expence of time and 
toil, is compleated, a kind of Review Catalogue, or what the French 
call a Catalo:ue Raijonné, Of SEVEN THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED and 
EIGHTEEN manu(cripts, relating chiefly to the hiltory and antiqui- 
tics of Great Britain. Many of them are indeed of a private nature, 
and of no value to the public; others are of a religious kind; not 
a few relate to heraldry; and fome are of the poetical clais: but 
Envy herielf muit own, that amidit fuch a prodigious mais of writ- 
ings, a great number of really curious and truly important. papers 
are here treafured up.—Such as were, indeed, worthy the noble 
collecto:s, and deferving the munificence of a parliamentary purchafe, 
Thefe manufcripts are now become the property of the public, and 
are always ready for any perfon’s infpection, conformably to the 
tules and regulations lately publifhed: See Review for February laft, 
p. 187, We could with pleafure, have entered on a more par- 
ticular account of this noble catalogue; but are powerfully with- 
held, by a circumttance that will as effectually deter moft others, 
from any dcep refearch into thefe volumes: we mean, the want of an 
Iniex. Without this affiftance, the Catalogue is of little ufe, as a 
perfon might hunt in vain, for any particular manufcript, through 
thefe two large volumes, perhaps as long as the learned compilers 
were in compleating their arduous tafk. Almost equally terrifying 
too, would be that of the Reviewer, who fhould be hardy enough 
to undertake the perufal of the whole: but that, we are perfuaded, 
none of our readers are fo unreafonable as to expect; efpecially, 
While we are deftitute of the neceiiary clue, to guide us to what is 
moit worthy their notice. This material deficiency, however, we 
have the pleafure to inform the public, will be fupplied, as we learn 
from the advertifement prefixed to the firft volume of this catalogue ; 
and which we have already quoted. ‘The words of the adyertifes 
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ment are thefe: * Jt were to be wifhcd that he grefent publication, 
* could have been accompanied by an :mdex 3 but as that will necef. 
farily requiie a confiderable time, the Truftees judged it proper, 
not to deprive the public of fo ufeful and defirable a work, until 
the index could be compiled; which, together with a preface, wil] 
be printed with all convenient expedition.’ And when it ap. 
pears, our readers may expect to be further informed concerning the 
Har'e‘an manuicripts. 


a 


a awn 





Art. 6. Lhe Hiflory of the Spanifh Armada, which had been 
preparing three Years for the Invafion and Conquef? of Eng- 
land, and which, in the Year 1588, came upon the Englifh 
Coaft to effect it. Containing the trucft and moft particular 
Lists gver yet publifhed, of its Ships, Land Forces, Mari- 
ners, Guns, Fe. and alfo of the Land Forces raifed, as well 
as the Ships fitted out by Queen Elizabeth, &c.— Concluding, 
with a fummary Account of the Defeat of that mighty Arma- 
ment, Se. ec. To which is prefixed a Map of the Beacons 
then ercéled in Kent, 4to. 2s. 6d.—Dodiley. 


Though the circumftances of the ever memorable Spanih Inva- 
fion, are fully narrated by the Enolith hiftorians. yet the author of 
this colle&tion infitts that the 4e,; of their accounts are chargeable 
with errors and omiffSons, which are correéted and fupplied 1m this 
tratt: the principal defign of which is to thew; * 1. The difpofition 
* of the pecple of Engiand, in that alarming crifis. Ii. The mea- 
‘ fucs that were conce:ted for the defence of the realm. III. The 
* fpirit and vivor fo teafonably exerted by the loyal nobility, gentry, 
“and commonilty, for patting thefe meafyres in execution; and the 
© fuccess with which it was intended’—— As to the Lifts, which 
coniti:ute the chief merit of this publication, they feem to be very 
ful, and probably they are corre. 


Art. 7. The Ji:vajion, a Farce. 8vo. 18. Davis and Reymers, 


Ridicules the fear of an invafion (of late fo prevalent in this coun- 
try), with foine pleafiniry. As a farce, it might, with a little im- 
provement, be :eadered fit for the tinge: but having made its ap- 
pearance in print, itis now too late for the author to think of geting 
it a€ed, although he feems, by his preface not to have given over all 
hopes of thit kind. 


Art. 8. 4 fer'nable Autidsie againft the Poifon of popular Can- 
ure, being the fubfiance of a Letter from a noble Lord toa 
Member of Paritament, relative to the Cafe of a certain Right 
Honourable General. 8vo. 6d. Burd. 


A weak atttemot to apologize for the fuppofed mifbehaviour of the 
General, in the day of aion. Jt coes net become us to anticipate 
the oSinion of the pubic in an affair which will thortly be deter- 
mined ia a coyris o: lezal examination» All that we can fy at pre 
fer 
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fént, is, that the General’s apologift is a very incompetent advoc te, and 
that his arguments betray the caufe he means to defend. The prin- 
cipal ctrcumitance he urges in excufe of the General is, that the 
difagreement between han and the Commander in Chief, may have 
induced the latter :o have offered him unmerited infult; and that a 
iuft genfe of the dignity of the nation, may have been the occafion 
of the former’s furbearing to do, what, in his opinion, was detri- 
mental to it. 

‘this, in the jadement of every man of common fenfe, mut ap- 
pear to be a very forry juaftification. We all know that an inferior 
officer has no right :o forbear doing, what he is ordered to pe:form. 
Weall knov, h-ewile, that the hour of action is not atime to affert 
the diguity of the nation, againit any one but the Enemy. 

R--d 

Art. 9. The Conduc? of a noble Lord ferutinized.— By a Volun- 

teer, who was near bis Perfon from the 28th of Fuly, to the 
2d of Augujl, 1759. BVO. 15. Fuller. 





The intent’on of this pamphlet, is directiy contrary to that of the 
foregoing one. As that juttifies, this arraigns, the conduét of the 
noble Commander It muft be allowed, however, that the accufer 
is fill more impotent than the vindicator. The charge againft the 
General, is ttated without any peripicuity, or precifion: the writer’s 
reafoning on the fuppoled fatts 1s without force, and his itile is with- 
out energy. 

inflances of public mifCondu& in eminent per(onages, always 
afford room for numerous publications, both for and againft the de- 
linquents: and in fuch caies, they who appear earlieit, are fome- 
times leaft to be depeucied on. However, the pamphlet before us is 
fo incoherent, and inconclufive, that it can occafion no prepofi-flion, 
either in favour, or to the prejudice of the commander.’ It isa 
harmlefs compofition, which will neither provoke f{pleen, nor raife 


indignation. R~a 


Art. 10. 4 Letter to a late noble Commander of the Britifo Forces 
in Germany. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths, yo 


__ Pathetitally expoftulates with the late Commander of our Forces 
in Germany, on his behaviour at the glorious battle of Thornhanfn, 
fought on the 1 of Auguft aft. But though the language ot this 
pamphlet is fpirited, there is no fcurrility in it : though the author is 
keen, he is candid; and writes like a gentleman. Nor does his 
pam: hlet confift entirely of declamation ; for, en pa/ant, he takes 
‘Proper notice of, and thoroughly refutes, certain lame apologies 
which have appeared in the unfortunate Commandei’s defence. 


Art, 11. New Military Infiruétions for the Militia. Contain- 
ingy 1. Direétions for the Officer and Soldier. 2. The new 
Manual Exercife, with an Explanation of every Motion. 
3+ Platoon Exercife with Evolutions. 8vo. 6d. Fuller. 
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Art. 12. A foort View of the Families of the Scottify Nobj- 
lity; their Titles, Marriages, Ijjue, Defcents; the Pofts of 
Honour and Projit they hoid in the Government ; their Arms, 
Mottes, and chief Seats. To which wvz added, a Lift of ail 
thof? Peers who bave ferved in Parliament Jince the Union; a 
Lift of all thofe wio have been made Knights of the Order of 
the Thiftle ; an Aecount of that Order; an Account of the an- 
tient Parliament of Scotland; of the Regaha, Gc. of that 


Kingdom; a Lift of the principal Officers of State in Scotland . 

> ’ a wen é <A ’ 

a general Scheme of Precedence, Gc. and an Index of the 

Peers of Scotland, precifying the time of their ref{peétive Crea- 
: ° Si ee te ‘ ‘ 

tions, and Summons to Parliament; the Titles of their eldeft 

Sons, Sc. By Adr. Salmon. 12mo0, 3s. wen. 


2. A foort View of the Families of the prefent Irifh Nobility; 
their Murriazes, He, Dejcents, and. immediate Anceftors ; 
the Pofis of Honour and Profit they hold in the Government ; 
their Arms, Mbttss, and chief Seats.. With an Index, fpeci- 
fying the Time of their refpective Creations, and Summons ta 
Parliament ; their Rank, Precedence, ce. By Mr. Salmon, 
12mo. 3s. Owen. 


Thefe tava volumes, tovether with the /e:ond edition, juft publih- 
ed, of d joort View of the Engiif Nobility, by the fame. author, 
[the firf edition of which, was mentioned in our Review, -Vol, LV. 
p. 473 | are intended, it fecms, to exhibit a complete, though 
ghert, view of the whole Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
they ftand at prefent.—Such readers as delire to fee a _fu/l account of 
each novie family, down from their original, to the prefent time, 
will be moft likely to meet with fatisfaction, by confulting Collins's 
Peewvaze of England, Lodgi’s Peeraze of dreland, and Crawford's 
Peerage of Scotland, {> far as it goes, with the addition of the Scotch 
Comjent.um, tor later times.— But if only a c¢enxera! account be want. 
ed, together with a jomewhat more particular one, of the profent 
fate o each family; Mr. Salmon’s ¢4;ce volumes may be very fufh- 
cient for that purpole. Pp 


Art. 13. Tae Dramatic Works of Mr. Philip Maffinger, com 
pleat. Revifed, correfed, and all the various edttions collated, 
by Mr. Coxeter. [Vith Notes critical and explanatory, by the 
Lditor, Se. 8vo. 4 vols. il. 4s. Dell. 

That many of our readers are ignorant, who or what this Mafl- 
ger was, is a circumftance which we may fately take for granted; 
aad which, too, fuperfedes the neceflity of our faying much more 
concerning either the poet or his works. Had he poffeffed more 
merit, he nad been beter known Suffice it therefore, if we only 
add, that he was cotemporary with, or rather fomewhat later than 
Shakefpear ; that he wrote many plays, long fince forgotten *; am 

oe We muft however except a Comedy, entitled, A sew Wy to pay old Debts j 
which has been revived by Mr. Garrick: vhofe merit gives j) portance te every 
th ng in wich he thinks fit to ong Ee, | 
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that this edition of his works, is even unworthy the little repute in 
which Maflinger may be ftiJl held, by fome readers, 


Art. 14. The Abecedarian, or Philofophic Comment upon the Englifh 
Alpkabet. Setting forth the Abfurdities in the prefent Cuftom 
of Spelling, the Superfiuity of Letters in Words, and the great 
Confufion that their ill Names, and double Meanings are of to 
all Learners. With modeft Propofals for a Reformation of the 
Alphabet, adapting fpecial Charaéters for that Purpofe, as be- 
ing the only Means praéticable whereby to render the fame dif- 
tiné?, uniform, and univerfal. Alfo, a Word to the Reader, 
foewing the Indignity of ill Habits in Leéturers, pointing out 
to them the Beauties and Excellency of graceful and fine Read- 

ing. Likewife a Syllableium, or Univerfal Reading Table, for 
Beginners, calculated after the prefent Uje, for the Way of 
all Schools throughout the kingdom. Together with a Difcourfe 
on the Word, or A-Tau, tetragrammatical, preceding thofe 
Tables. By John Yeomans, School-matter in Five-Fields- 
Row, Chelfea. ‘ 8vo. 1s. 6d. Coote. 


The author of this work acquaints us, that he is a fchool- 
mailer, at Chelfea. If. he has publifhed this piece, however, 
with intent to add to the number of his pupils, we with he may 
not be difappointed. But men are not always to be known by 
their writings. Our author may (for ought that we know to the 
contrary, except from his book) be a very good praétical fchool-ma- 
fter, however ridiculous the figure he makes in his theoretical 
projet may feem. , 

But to give our Readers fome idea of the defign and execution of 
this very extraordinary work—It is a fcheme to new model, or rather 
to form entirely anew, the Englifh language: our author’s capacity 
for which great undertaking, he himielf affures us of, in the follow- 
ing terms. 

‘ The knowlege of founds have been my conftant diligence for 
‘ feveral years, both at home and in a voyage to the Levant: and I 
‘ had an uncommon talent to that art; inalmuch as when any one 
‘ {fpoke, my ear ran ftraitway through every accent and fyllable of 
their tongue; always liftening to Nature’s voice in the brute crea- 
tion, copying the feathered fongfters artlefs notes, the travellies 
of a drum,, the key of a bell, atid even the leaft nick that chafed 
afound; and I have often thought, that had Ilived in the days of 
old, when the tools of talk were but jejunely difcovered, in the 
time of our unbegotten fire, or high-top Babel’s prepofterous anar- 
chy, I fhould have made a very confiderable progrefs, both in in- 
venting the firft, and alfo in regulating the later confounded idiom. 
I am nota foreigner to the prefent manner of founding our letters, 
and the uncertain rules of profody; for I could much facilitate the 
art of reading and fpelling, from the judgment | have in the total 
defeéts of it, and that with much lefs pains and time (and with 
* fewer Nota Benes) than has been expended heretofore: but it too 

: * much 
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* much chequers my inclination to think of mending an old thing, 
* when I have fo much the /c/entient power to make it anew.’ 

As to the fcheme or plan itielf, it is preceded by a number of 
apologies. We have-firft a preface, which, he tells us, is alfo a de- 
dication: after this he gives us, what he calls, an Exhibit (a dedi- 
cation too): then foilows, in admirable order, the introduction, &c, 
Of the Exd:djt the above-quoted paflage isafpecimen. He befpeaks 
alfo the candour aad attention of the reader, in the preface, in the 
following elegant and florid terms. 

‘ } hope, propitious reader, shat you wil! not overlook this little 
* book with a curfory or flight attention; neither, as f man behold; 
* bs xatura’ face ina gl f, that is, when you have read it over, not 
* tolay it down, fhake the head, and then go away, aad ftraight for- 
* get what manner of thing it was; or juit as. beauteous flowers, 
* whole fenfual cfience, whofe roiy iteams, lie capiulate and hid, 
* ere-while the radiant day frreaks in upen its nature, exfoliates the 
* pleafing portrait, and fheds its fweetneis in the perfect aur,’ 

In the introduczion we learn, that the woild is no longer to bear 
the hard tuik of learning the Englith language, fince our author has 


‘fo perfe@tly eftablithed it, that he dare * prophetic fay, that it will 


« be a pure and unalterable ftandard to all fucceeding generations, 
* even to the end of the world,’ 

By our author’s method alfo, we are told, that not only foreigners 
will be enabled to learn the Englith tongue, with fpeed and facility ; 
but that we fhall alfo, be thereby equally enabled, with the fame eate 
and certainty, to learn every foreign language, As the work itfelf is 
but of a fmall price, we fhall not injure the proprietor {o much, as to 
copy any effential part of his method: but, if any farther proof be 
wanting of our author’s capacity for the tafk he has undertaken, pe- 
rufe, reader, what he has to fay on the nature of words in the 
abitract. 

‘ Words are not, as fome grofs ears interpret, only a grinding or 
* chafeing of found of types and letters, {triking the outer ear by 
* the operation of the breath or fpirit; but they are very man er 
* mono, principle and very felf, everlatting, of infinite, dread- 
“ united meaning, the exprefs difpolition of his nature in the heart, 
* and not in the inked or graven fig. They are fpirit, and they 
* arelite; they are death, and they are deftruction: and their types 
* are purely banners to avocate and fummon the mind back to itelf, 
‘ when ftolen or firayed away, and to regulate the fenfes in wildom, 
* truth, and holinefs. The word isvery God and very Devil, good 
‘ and evil, virtue and vice; aud letters are as fhadows to reflect the 
‘ life. Herewith blefs we God, and therewith curfe we men, who 
* are formed after the fimilitude of God. Jy the beginning was the 
word, and the word was wiih God, and the word was God, Je. 
‘ We have only ufe for letters now to help and comfort us in this 
‘ mortal flate; for in the immortal, every good man fhall be able 
to will at will, felf-quicken, feli-move, and alfo felf-comfort ; al- 
* ways pure, always in order; at once hearing the moit pleafant and 
{weeteft love-chord harmony; tafting without farfeit ambrofia, ands 
the all that is good, and delicious. Sufteptible of inbred divi- 

* nity ; 
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¢ nity! fmelling the moft fenfible perfumes; knowing all things, 
« jntuitive of all things, and all in all with God himfelf.. The plain 
‘ fignification of word, verd, or green, or verb, 1s perennial or dur- 
¢ ablenefs; being of virtue or worth-ue, or worthe, of the family 
‘ of vir’s and viri’s, man’s name. or the Nam; and nothing but 
« what is virgin virtuous canbe manly, or is worthy of that vene- 
‘ rable and divine appeilation; but differently, is vicious, unnatural, 
$ unworthy, uneodly. None, for this caufe, thould open their lips 
‘ unworcily ; forafmuch as the very ward itfelf is avor:/y or worde. 
‘ And the holy {cripture faith exaGily to this effect: Let ail who 
© name the name of Chrift depart from ini,uity. Neverthelefs, fhould 
‘ there be no found heard at all from the lips, or corporeal tongue, 
¢ or man’s own felf be apprehenfive by letters, yet in fecret whifper- 
‘ ings the heart pronounces, and the will and {pirit do utter within, 
‘ amazing languages.’ 

Amazing language, indeed! What a will or fpirit that muft be 
which diétated fuch to our author ! 

The reader will, doubtlefs, by this time, think we have difplayed 
very fufpicious marks of our author's being non compos; and there- 
fore very incapable to draw up the beft plan, that ever was, or ever 
can be trojeéted, for the improyement and eftablifhment of the Eng- 
lihh language. According to his own requeft, therefore, and on his 
own tern, we coniign him and bis propojals to be cancelled, and his 


[= 
xame ond boniur to be buried in the di ft. K 
a—n-k 


Art. 15. 4 Scheme for fpeedily raifing a Sum of Money fufficient to 
defray the Expence of building a Stone Bridge at Black Friers ; 
humbly offered to the Confideration of the Right Hon. tie Lord 
Mayor, the worfhipful the Aldermen, and the Inhabitants of 
the City of Londgn. With fome Obfervations on Mr. Whif- 
ton’s Scheme, foewing, that the Adoption thereof will be a great 
Burthen to the Citizens. To which is added, a Poft{cript, con- 
taining the Propofal of a Common Council-man lately deceafed, 
for raifing the Sum wanted, by an eafy and voluntary Subfcrip- 
tion of the Mayor, Aldermen, Clergy, Gentry, and Inhabi- 
tants of London. ByaLiveryman. 8vo. 1s. Pottinger. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 16. 4 Defence of the Letter from the Dutchefi of M——h 
in the Shades, to the Great Man. In Anfwer to the Manitor’s 
two Papers of the 23d and 30th of Fune, 1759. 8vo. 1S. 
Hooper. 





In the firft article of our Catalogue for June laft, we cenfured this 
writer’s former produétion, which likewife fell under the yet more 
fevere cenfure of the Monitor: who warmly undertook the vindica- 
tion of our :refent miniftry and meafures, againft the invidious at- 
tacks of this malignant perfonator of a departed old woman. For 
ps, we fhall neither trouble ourfelve. gr our readers with the parti- 
culars 
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culars of this conteft, being fully fatisfied that the wheels of the Bri- 

tith adminiftration will continue to run in the tract that is marked out 

for them, unlefs interrupted by matters of more confequence thana 

few factious pamphlet>, the fpawn of perfonal malice, or private 

interetft, : 
POETICAL. 


Art. 17. Age, an Effay, addreffed to Richard Tyrrell, Efq; 
Fol. 1s. Cooper. 


A moderately poetical, but very paraphraftical, verfification of 
the 12th chapter of Eccleiiattes, or rather of its firlt feven verfes; 
which, in the language of metaphor, and with fome air even of an 
fEnigma, affectingly pourtray all the bodily decays, all the depre. 
dations of time on the mortal part of man The araphrafer is not 
without a poetical ear in general, though his feeble verfe limps too 
often, like his fabjeét indeed, if that confideration may jullify’ or 
excufe it, viz. 

* Or merited difeafe bring to the tomb 
* Sedate experience denies to {pread. . 


But for poetry itfelf, except what neceffarily r¢fults from the pathetic 
and plaintive original, he leans very plainly and frequently on Pope, 
to whom he exprefsly refers but once. by the laft diltich of the fol- 
lowing, citation from this paraphrafe, it fhould have been wrote while 
Sir Ifaac Newton lived, which being many years fince, muft make 
the Paraphraft, if now living, an old man. This might naturally 
difpofe him to the fubjeét, while it apologizes for his languid execu- 
tion of it; as he obferves the decay of the faculties, correfponding 
with that of their organs, to be the ordinary confequence of age. 

* Perception’s glimm’ring beam no longer dart 

* Rapid ideas to th’ unconfcious heart, 

‘ Imagination’s wings fhall ceafe to fly, 

* Its bafelefs fabrics drop, its phantoms die, 

* Scarce the lyre vibrate to the languid lay, 

* And mem’rys plcdded pages melt away : 

* See genius drooping, fcience charm no more, 
And feeble arts their former {trength deplore. 
O’er nobleft wifdom dotage thai! prevail, 
And fecond infancy the man afi.:.1. 
Pointlefs fee Murlbro’s fword, Hibernia’s wit, 
Sunk to a Strulbrug, S-m-rs, once a P--t: 

« Age fhall bid all our brighteft honors fly, 

* And dim a Neaten’s, as a Pealant’s eye. 

This may ferve at the fame time, as a proper fpecimen of our 
paraphrafer’s ftile and verfification: but we confefs we are at a lofs to 
difcover from the fubject itfelf, or from the author’s manner of treat- 
ing it, any propriety in its being addreffed to the very gallant Richard 
Tyrrel, Eig; lately commander of the Buckingham, and at prefent 
of the Foudroyant. His moral purpo‘e is evident enough, both 


from the fubject and tenour of the poem; but to make the addrefs 
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it to Capt. Tyrrel confiftent, or even colourable, there fhould have 
been one generous effort at leait, on his intrepid behaviour in the 
Weilt-Indies, which muft have warmed even the frozen age of poetic 
genius, where there had been any. The author might have juftly 
afirmed, that his patron preferred being nobly prodigal of his life 
and ftrength in the fervice, and for the honour, of his country, toa 
daftardly expectation of having them gradually fapped by the flow 
approaches of time and weaknefs. But as notbing like a tranfition 
of this fort, is hinted throughout the effay, we can only afk, What had 
the brave and manly Tyrrel to do with Age, or decrepit age with 
Tyrrel ? It was not thus the poet, whom the prefent writer habitually 
regards, addrefled any one of his ethic epiitles to any of his noble 
friends. The fubjeét had conftantly fome evident relation to their 
characters ; yet this author’s conclufion of his piece, feems intended 
for a refembiance of Pope’s manner, of which it is avery hu:uble 
and languid imitation. K 


Art. 18. The Art of preferving. A Poem. Humbly infcribed to the 
Confectioner in Chief of the B--t-/b C-v-l--y. fol. 1s. Burd. 


This is a tragi-comic piece, which, in the fir part, fomewhat 
wittily, but rather indecently, ridicules a late Commander in Ger- 
many, for a fuppofed failure in duty. ‘Towards the latter end, the 
Mufe puts on the bufkin, in which fhe ftruts but awkwardly. 

Art. 19. ATragi-comic Dialogue, between the Ghoft of anA 
and the Subftance of aG Ll; fhewing the difference between 

a Chop and a Pop. By an Antigallican. ato. 6. A Moore, 


near St. Paul’s. 








Introduces, in and frequent!y forry doggrel, the ghoft of 
the late Admiral Byng, f announce to L—d G 2 § le, a 
fate fimilar to that of him the faid Admiral: the chief difference ly- 
ing only between fhooting and beheading. 





MEDICAL. 


‘Art. 20. The general State of Education in the Univerfities: With 
a particular View to the philofophic and medical Education : 
Set forth in an Epiftle, infcribed to the Rev. Dr. HALEs, 
Clerk of the €lofet to her Royal Highnefs the Princefs of Wales, 
being introductory to Effays on the Blood. By Richard Davies, 
M. D. late Fellow of Queen’s College in Cambridge. 
8vo. rs. Cooper. | 


The Writer of this Epiftle has prudently befpoke the public atten- 
tion and favour on this occafion; by the very refpeCtable name of the 
great philofopher and excellent man to whom it is addrefled. Hav- 
ing complained in his Exordium of the public indignities to which 
the regular profeffion of Medicine is expofed, by the multitude of 
Quack Advertifemenis, and even by the royal fan&tion of fundry 
Noftruss 
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Nofirums (which, indeed, there feems too much reafon to appfehend 
is fometimes abufed and proftituted on fuch occafions) he proceeds 
to exprefs his diffatisfaction with the conduct and polity of our Uni- 
verfities, in no very {paring terms: for afier admitting the decency, 
and even preference of our collegiate dilcipline in many points, fuch 
as the regular calls to chapel and public meals, &c. to that of fo. 
reign femmarties (whence he ceniures, ex pajant, tie cuftom of iend- 
ing our youth of condition and fortune to them) he complains, that 
the revenues. of our Univerfities are folely applied to the Liue of 
Theology, while a fufficient number of profetiorfhips is wanting ‘to 
compleat the circle of {cience. 

He thinks the fub{cription required to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
even by perfons afpiring only to the lower degrees in Mufic, Law, 
and Phyfic, as well as Divinity, too illiberala bondage, and even 
conj:ary to Toleration and conicientious Liberty. He dillikes the 
ouieerr which moft Fellows of Colleges are under, of entering 
fooner Of later into orders, and their {wearing, in fome Colleges, that 
they will, or defign to, take them. He canfiders the reitraint of 
Fellowships and Scholarthips, to certain Schools and Counties; and 
certain exclufions, as well as claims of kindred in fome Colleges ; as 
having a bad tendency, and calling for amendment. Such amend- 
ments, he fuppofes, would give a College or Univerfity a different 
figure from fe h a one, (adding, if fuch a one there be) as he 
fuppofes, .¢ To require no other letters in their Candidates, 
* but letters of recommendation ; no other virtues but thofe of good 
* fellowfhip, and fteady attachment to their parues, whether in Church 
* or State.’ 

Our.author having thus pointed out the principal defe&ts which he 
fuppofes to deform thefe feminaries of learning ; tho’ he thinks it 
may be decent to leave the reformation of them to the Legiflature, 
yet obferving, that private information may fuggeit what only public 
wifgom can enact, he proceeds to propofe the proper remedies for 
amending the whole, though he thiaks his own College, in feveral 
refpeéts, the beft Now as he jadges that the beft, with which he 
is the beft acquainted, perhaps an equal knowlege of the ref might 
have induced him to think a little better of their condué and polity 
than he feems to do. But as to the remedies, he would have the 
Mafters and Fellows of Colleges relieved from the neceflity of cr 
gaging in Orders. He would have Fellowfhips expire about the tenth 
year from taking the Batchelor of Arts Degree. We find the Doc- 
tor’s Fellowfhip, as he ftiles himfelf late Fellow, .is expired, whether 
in confequence of marrying, or declining Orders, is not material : 
but had the prefent academical polity allowed him fill to hold it, that 
circumftance might poffibly have rendered him lefs inflexible on this 

oint—Be this, however, as it may, Dr. Davies fays, page 33, * Two 
* or three of thefe fequeftered Fellowfhips may be coalefced into a 
* ftipenc of a fuperior order, to be fucceeded to by a iree eleStion 
¢ Thefe fhould be all public LeGurers and Profefjors in fome ‘art or 
feience. ‘They fhould be permitted to marry, to refide at large in 
the Univerfity, and to make proft of their lectures. Many inge- 
* nious men,’ he adds, ‘ will naturally fa!l into this way of life, po- 
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« Ite as it will be honourable.’—And poflibly among many others, 
for he does not propofe lefs than fifty for each Univeriity, our inge- 
nious author himfelf might condeicend to adorn one Profefiorfhip, 
when thus modelled and feafoned exactly to his tafte. ‘The Matters 
of Colleges, however, as Maliers, are to be felf- denying in this re- 
{peét, and to be incapable of enjoying Profefforfhips, tho’ furnithed 
with a power to impel and regulate the whole ;—-which incapacity, os 
exclufion, perhaps, may not be to the tafte of thefe Mafters. 

After thefe propofed regulations, and {pecifying thofe branches of 
Phyfic which have no appointments for ‘Teachers of them, our au- 
thor gradually fubfides into a brief introduction of his propofed Ef- 
fays on the Blood, the firit of which, we are told ina Poftfcript, is 
now in the prefs. But weare fearful, we may have already exceeded 
the bounds which the dainty Dr. Davies has prefcribéd to us, and to 
all periodical Writers and Compilers on this occafion, not to abftract 
any part of his mental Property on this fubje&t, without his exprefs 
permifgon, which, not having petitioned for, we cannot have ob- 
tained.{ But to make him fome amends for this {mall, yet unlicenfed 
invafion of it, by our dffference to one part of his injunction, we 
have carefully declined, and fhall decline, tranflating the leatt part or 
abftraét of it into any dead or living language; having at a fmall 
expence indeed, taken a few precautions to prevent a transfufion of 
it into the Abyflinian; and this partly left thefe exotic Chriftians, 
who have been thought of the Greek Church, fhould receive any af- 
furances of the bad polity and defeétive adminiftration of our Englifh 
Univeriities. In the mean time, as the Do¢ior’s ordinance does not 
exprefsly prohibit us, or any of his readers, to form fome idea or 
judgment of hi; performance, which, having purchafed it, we are 
legally entitled to judge of, we declare, we think his pamphlet not 
void of merit, nor free from exception: contaiting fome juft and 
reafonable refiections, and being fometimes rather declamatory thanar- 
gumentative. His exceffive anxiety to preferve his important Property 
in this work inviolate, we muft think fomewhat inconfiftent with his 
own idea.of a compleat Phyfician, (in which it was very natural for 
him to give a glance at .home) one reqaiiite of which, he informs 
us, ‘is to be a¢tuated rather by the honour of the profeffion 
‘than the meaner views of private intereft.” And in faét, we 
can inform the Doétor, from confiderab!e experience, that no month- 
ly abitra& of a valuable work, on any interefting or truly entertain- 
ing fubje&, was ever known to contraét, tho’ it has often extended, 
the fale of it. The authors of firlt, or even fecond-rate, perform- 
ances, have very rarely had occafion to complain of the diminution 
of their property, from our abftraéts or reports of them. 

As to the ftile and language of the prefent pamphlet, it is confider- 
ably fuperior to thofe of a former letter, addrefled to a very eminent 
phyfician in town, and fubfcried only with the initials of our pre- 
fent author’s name: to’whom, indeed, that letter was generally 
a(cribed, The prefent epittle is not without good matter, and genes 
rally exprefled with fenfe and propriety ; though there is iometaing 
in the mein and manner of it, very pregnant with the writer’s proper 
4 portance, and high {eli-eftimation. “This may in foime degree re- 
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fult from our author's reflection, that a perfon who, by name, pros 
fefles to cenfure and to reform any number, or body of men, of ng 
inconfiderable order or charatter, ought himfelf to be in pofleffion of 
a weighty and refpeétable one. Manifeil and allowed abilities fhould 
invett him with natural dignity ; and a moft amiable exercife of them 
fhould extend their un-arrogated authority and influence. . Perhaps, 
few names could have bgen more perfuafive on the prefent interefting 
topic, (fince the moit candid have fappofed fome poffible improve. 
ment in the regulation of our univerfities) than the venerable gen- 
tleman’s, to whom our author has fo judicioufly addreffed this pre- 
fatory epiftle. Indeed, he is nota little happy in his correfpon- 
dents, fovoting them fuch, by refponding: and we hope, that all 
who are capable of redrefling whatever real defeéts, and of effecting 
whatever defirable ends, there may be among thofe mentioned and 
propofed by Dr. Davies, will heartily concur in redrefling and effeét- 
ing them which will be ferving the community, from whatever in- 


dividual the intimations may be furnifhed. K 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. HE Alliance of Religion and Learning confidered; preached 

’ before the Earl of Weftmoreland, Chancellor, and the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on A&t Sunday, July 8th, 1759. 
By Benjamin Buckler, D. D. Fellow of AllSouls college. 6d. Ri- 
vington and Fletcher. 


2. The Comparative Bileffings of Chriftianity ;—before the Earl of 
Weltmoreland, Chancellor, and the Univerfity of Oxford, at St, 
Mary's, on Act Sunday, July 8, 1759. By Timothy Neve, D. D. 
Fellow of C. C. C. and one of his Majefty’s Preachers at Whitehall. 
6d. Rivington and Fletcher. 


3. The Variavce between veal aud nominal Chriftians confidered; 
and the Caufe of it explained ;—from Matt. x. 35, 36. By H. Venn, 
A. M. Iate Fellow of Queen’s College Cambridge. 8vo. 6d, 
Townfend. 


4. Life and Imrortality brought to Light through the Gofpel ; or the 
Promifes of God the only Foundation, of our future Hopes :—at Hunt- 
ingdon, atthe Vifitation of the Rev. Mr. Archdeaccn Jenner, May 
2d, 1759. By James Smith, A. M. Rector of Cherryorton, Hants, 
and late Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 4to. 6d. Ware. . 


5. St. Paul's Orthodoxy; or the univerfal Advantage that Gofiel- 
preaching would be of, to Civil Society. Delivered to a Proteftart Dif 
fenting Church at Pinner’s Hall, June 24, 1759. By Caleb Fleming, 
Paftor of the faid Church. 8vo. 6d. Headerfon. 


6. At the Affizes at Maidftone, Kent. By Edward Edwards, 
M.A. 8vo. 6d. T. Payne. 


7. Hope, the Chriftian Mourner’s Relief:—On the Death of the 
Rev. Mr. James Floyd; at Daventry, July 23, 1759. By C. Abh- 
worth. S8vo. 6d. Buckland. 


* .* The Foreign Books will be refumed in our next; having been 
omitted for two months pait, only on account of the indifpo- 
fition of the author, 





